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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Our November issue is as usual largely devoted to a report of another 
very much worth-while meeting of our state association. Upon invitation 
of the Fond du Lac Library Board the meeting was held in that city. 

The program was so planned as to provide a number of sectional meet- 
ings for discussion of particular problems by those most interested. This 
tended to bring about a wide participation in these discussions by those 
in attendance. The group breakfasts on Tuesday were very successful 
in bringing about new acquaintances. 


The fine spirit of good fellowship and personal interest and the un- 
usually large share of those present taking part in the activities of the ses- 
sions were outstanding factors contributing to the success of the meeting. 
The excellent program gave special opportunity for the expression of this 
spirit and this interest. 


The basic report of the meeting as here printed is written by Miss Janes, 
the secretary. All sessions and special discussions are reported by various 
members of the association whose names are signed to their respective con- 
tributions. 
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Some useful lists. Miss Reely’s list of 
“Outstanding bocks of the year” is avail- 
able in mimeograph form for any Wiscon- 
sin library, as is a revision of the list 
“Plays for group reading” prepared by 
the Traveling Library Department. An 
especially suggestive list of “Some use- 
ful documents for the public library” was 
prepared for the Fond du Lac meeting by 
Mrs. R. D. Evans, chief of the Documents 
Division of the State Historical Library. 
We still have a small supply of each of 
these lists and will gladly send copies 
to any Wisconsin public library making 
application to the Commission office. 


Mutilation of books. Because of the 
considerable complaint of this trouble 
and the interest in its possible control, 
we think it useful to print here the sec- 
tion of the Wisconsin Statutes applicable 
to such cases: Section 4441. Any per- 
son who shall wilfully, maliciously or 
wantonly * * * tear, deface, mutilate, or 
injure any book, map, pamphlet, chart, 
picture or other property belonging to 
any public library, or take and carry 
away the same with intent to convert to 
his own use * * * ghall be punished by 
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imprisonment in the county jail not more 
than six months or by fine not exceeding 
ene hundred dollars. 


Advance book list. Last year a num- 
ber of the Wisconsin libraries which 
could make use of it received a short 
list of titles (without annotation) of 
books selected for review. A similar list 
will be issued about once a month and 
sent to last year’s subscribers. Copies 
will be sent to other Wisconsin libraries 
which can make use of the list and will 
send request to the Commission office. 


Conference picture. Through an un- 
fortunate mistake in the printing office 
the July number of the Bulletin was 
shipped without the insertion of the Sum- 
mer Conference picture. The mistake 
was discovered in time to arrange for 
the enclosure of the picture with all 
copies except those for Wisconsin libra- 
ries which had been dispatched at the 
earliest possible moment. Copies of the 
picture were later sent separately to the 
Wisconsin library list. We suggest that 
for binding you tip in the picture facing 
page 402 of the July number. 





CUMULATED SUBJECT INDEX TO THE BULLETIN 


A selected subject index to the first 
eighteen volumes of the Bulletin has 
been prepared and is now in the hands of 
the printer. This index contains refer- 
ences to all original articles of present 
instructional or administrative value and 
all items of present practical application 
contained in Editorials, Notes for libra- 
rians, "Round the circle and other de- 
partments of the Bulletin. Book lists 
have been included only when considered 
of permanent rather than temporary 
value. 

Articles of purely historical interest, re- 
ports of regularly recurring events such 
as the Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, notes concerning the 
Library School, articles which show the 
growth of individual libraries, and also 
articles so closely identified with the 


year of their occurrence as reports of a 
Library Conference, have been omitted. 
Such items may easily be found through 
the regular annual indexes. 

The total number of entries is approxi- 
mately 1,000 and the printed index will 
have about 16 pages. Exact reference is 
given for each entry including title, 
author, volume number, inclusive paging, 
month, and year. 

The edition to be printed must depend 
upon the number of copies required to 
meet known demands. We shall be com- 
pelled to charge a small price for the in- 
dex to help defray costs of printing. Price 
post-paid: single copy 15 cents, 2 copies 
25 cents, 3 or more copies 10 cents each. 
If you wish copies please let us hear from 
you surely by December fifteenth stating 
number of copies desired. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


FOND DU LAC, 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association opened 
in Fond du Lac on Monday, October 8, 
with the registration of members at the 
public library. Miss Olsen, Miss Biggert 
and Miss McCarthy took charge of the 
general registration as well as the spe- 
cial registration for the complimentary 
luncheon at the Congregational Church 
on Tuesday, the Good Fellowship ban- 
quet at the Hotel Retlaw on Tuesday 
evening, breakfast at the Community 
House Wednesday morning, and the Dis- 
trict luncheon at Hotel Retlaw Wednes- 
day noon. 

During the afternoon the guests exam- 
ined the special exhibits on display in 
Library Hall, visited the two school 
branches, the Senior High School library 
and the Roosevelt Junior High School 
Library, and also two school stations, 
Jefferson and Wilson. 


Monday Evening, Library Hall 


The meeting was called to order Mon- 
day evening, by the president, Miss Har- 
riet Long of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, with a few fitting remarks. The 
music was furnished by little Helen Ley, 
who played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
G Minor,—and the Fond du Lac High 
School Glee Club, under the direction of 
Miss Stocking, gave two. selections, 
“Chiri Chiri Bim’ and Rubenstein’s 
“Wanderer’s Evening Song.” Mr. Alex 
Benz, Vice-President of the Library 
Board, gave the address of welcome. Mr. 
M. S. Dudgeon of the Milwaukee Public 
Library responded for the Association. 


Dr. Canby’s Address 


The address of Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of the Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post, on “The Essential 
Americanism in American Literature,” 
brought together an audience that com- 
pletely filled the large auditorium of the 
Public Library, many citizens of Fond 
du Lac sharing the occasion with the li- 
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brarians. It was the outstanding literary 
feature of the meeting, and with both 
Miss Gale and Dr. Canby on the platform, 
the evening easily became the leading 
occasion in the history of the Association. 

Miss Gale, in introducing Dr. Canby, 
spoke of him as a keen interpreter of mod- 
ern literature, and referred with high 
appreciation to his famous first column 
in the Literary Review in which he voices 
new trends in literature and books. 


Dr. Canby’s address gave his audience 
some new standards for the interpretation 
of American literature. He said in sub- 
stance that if one asked: “What is the 
essential Americanism of America?’ many 
different replies were possible; but if the 
question were “What is the essential 
American thing in American literature?” 
it is possible to give a very definite reply, 
for literature focuses the tendencies of 
any particular time. The essential things 
in American literature are an inheritance 
of experiment and an environment of con- 
stant adaptation, to climate, traditions, 
new frontiers, new conditions of every 
sort. Dr. Canby said as the coming of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans was an experi- 
ment in living, the constant endeavor of 
the early writers was to help these pio- 
neers to continue to live in an upright 
way, having left the state of civilization 
to which they were accustomed. 

Hence in the writings of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the first writer in America that 
counts, we discern the admonishing note 
which points out that “you are here as an 
experiment to become a better servant 
of God.” Benjamin Franklin especially in 
his Poor Richard’s Almanac told how to 
live in the new environment of a new 
country. Hawthorne’s works are largely 
studies in behavior under new and un- 
tried conditions, Emerson’s show that he 
was deeply conscious that this country is 
an experiment and reveal how to behave 
in it. Cooper through Natty Bumpo por- 
trays vividly a character trying to adjust 
himself to the wilderness and still remain 
a white man. 
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In Poe, Mark Twain, and Walt Whit- 
man we find the same interest. In fact 
the chief theme of American writers is 
behavior—how shall a man live in the 
environment of America. The prevailing 
idea has been that no book is a good book 
that does not teach a good lesson. It is, 
however, not that we wish to preach but 
that we are trying to solve the puzzle of 
how to live under new conditions. The 
fear was expressed by Dr. Johnson and 
both English and French writers in the 
18th and 19th centuries that we were in 
great danger of becoming degenerate, of 
sinking to the level of the savage, because 
there was temptation to live carelessly in 
the wilderness. 

This fear existed in America also and 
out of it grew this great interest in learn- 
ing how to adapt ourselves to new con- 
ditions and thereby retain our civiliza- 
tion. This undoubtedly aiso explains our 
extreme sensitiveness to criticisms of 
European travelers. As a matter of fact, 
we were in less danger of degenerating 
when we feared it most than we are now 
that we have ceased to fear it, 

This country is the chosen seat of in- 
dustrial civilization. Our rapid develop- 
ment would have been impossible in any 
age but an industrial one. This has in- 
creased enormously the power of the 
masses. It has caused the age-old con- 
vention of the relationship of master and 
man to disappear. Our greatest danger 
now is that individuality shall be crushed, 
that we shall all be forced to conform to 
certain established standards, live in 
standardized houses containing standard- 
ized furniture, wear standardized clothes 
and think standardized thoughts. The 
United States is still a great modern ex- 
periment in adjustment to an industrial 
civilization. 

The modern writers are voicing this 
fear that individuality may be trodden 
underfoot. We find it in Willa Cather’s 
One of ours, Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt, 
Zona Gale’s Faint perfume, Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s Bright shawl, in Edith Whar- 
ton and Sherwood Anderson. The ques- 
tion is how to live and keep one’s individ- 
uality, keep lives sweet in a thoroughly 
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industrialized society. They should give 
us studies of characters that squarely face 
typical American problems and show them 
to us either in failure or success, striking 
unforgettable characters. They should do 
for us what Ibsen did far Scandinavia in 
the 19th century when in Peer Gynt and 
Brand he unsparingly brought home to 
his countrymen what he considered their 
greatest faults—in Peer Gynt, the spirit of 
compromise carried to excess and in 
Brand the spirit of obstinacy. 

The typical American story is what 
psychoanalysists would call a wish story. 
The hero or heroine does not see things 
through, does not try to solve American 
problems but always evades the issue. 
The reason we hustle is because we are 
not sure that what we are after is what 
we want. This is a cheerful but not a 
contented country. We should expect our 
writers of the future to raise the question 
of how man ought to live in America 
through the portrayal of striking charac- 
ters who try to answer it and by facing 
their problems squarely, meet failure or 
success. M. E. H. 


Tuesday Morning 


Group breakfasts had been organized 
at the Retlaw for Tuesday morning giv- 
ing opportunity for informal gathering of 
those with like interests and for a wicer 
acquaintance. The regular session began 
at nine o’clock. 


New Books 


Miss Beust opened the discussion with 
a review of recent children’s books. 
Among books for little children she men- 
tioned Hugh Lofting’s delightful Story of 
Mrs. Tubbs, as well as his new Dr. Dolit- 
tle story; Susanna’s auction, translated 
from the French, and Carl Sandburg’s 
Rootabaga pigeons. Books recommended 
for older boys and girls included Bryant’s 
Child’s book of celebrated pictures, 
Beard’s Black wolf pack, and Stefansson’s 
Hunters of the great north. 

Miss Reely reviewed outstanding books 
of the year, stating that books had been 
selected from the point of view of their 
usefulness to the small library. 
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Papini’s Life of Christ was referred to 
as the most notable book in religion. It 
has found favor with readers of all creeds 
but has been disappointing to a few who 
looked for a critical treatment of the sub- 
ject. Dickinson’s War, its nature, cause 
and cure and Case’s Non-violent coercion 
were mentioned as good books to feature 
in No-More-War collections. Ford’s My 
life and work was included among the 
books in economics in the belief that in- 
terest in the subject would lead many 
readers to thinking along lines of work 
and wages. Warbasse’s Cooperative de- 
mocracy was said to be the most impor- 
tant recent book on the cooperative move- 
ment, but attention was called to a lesser 
known work, Sherlock’s Modern farm co- 
operative movement as a book relating 
more specifically to our own problems. 
Watkins’ Introduction to the study of 
labor problems was recommended as a 
good up-to-date book covering the same 
ground as Adams and Sumner’s Labor 
problems. 

Pack’s Our vanishing forests was said 
to be a book for all Wisconsin libraries. 
Arvold’s Little country theatre was recom- 
mended for all small libraries. Reference 
was made to the new Outline of literature, 
which opens promisingly. Three books, 
Gods of modern Grub street, Midwest por- 
traits and Our American humorists, were 
suggested as good books to meet the de- 
mand for material on living writers. 

A number of books of travel were rec- 
ommended as interesting and readable, 
among them Faris: Seeing the Middle 
West, and Jenkins: Book of Lake Ge- 
neva, both having a local interest. Ste- 
fansson’s Hunters of the great north, al- 
tho technically a boys’ book, was included 
in the list as the most satisfactory of the 
author’s books for a small library. 

Few of the books of fiction were dis- 
cussed in detail. Bojer’s Last of the Vik- 
ings was referred to as a book to which 
the author’s visit to the United Siates 
will add a special interest. Another novel 
translated from the Norwegian, The trail 
of the elk, by Fénhus, was recommended 
as a splendid animal story. Edith Whar- 
ton’s A son at the front, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, will be read as an example of the 
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author’s skilful handling of her situation, 
rather than as a story of the war. 

Additional reviews were given by Clara 
Lindsley, of Waupun, on Gibbs: The 
middle of the road; Edith Hess of Bur- 
lington, on Powell: By camel and car to 
the peacock throne; and Ada McCarthy 
of Richland Center, on Vaka: The un- 
veiled ladies of Stamboul. M. K. R. 

Miss Reely gave her usual crystal-clear 
analysis of the new books. As Mr. Carter 
phrased it at the banquet: “Miss Reely’s 
tabloid reviews are classics.” 

Following Miss Reely’s talk came an an- 
nouncement for the State Conference of 
Social Work, by Mrs. Ben Hooper. Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. A. then 
discussed “The meaning of some of the 
movements of the American Library As- 
sociation.” 


The A. L.A. 


Every member of the association gained 
a larger vision of library work and his 
share in it from the address of Mr. Milam, 
secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It is gratifying to learn at first 
hand of the outreach of library work, and 
to find that a library of a few thousand 
or even a few hundred volumes is part 
not only of a national but of an interna- 
tional program. 

Mr. Milam outlined the growth of li- 
brary work since 1917, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the international development 
since the armistice. The cooperation with 
the French for library training. The 
American library in Paris, and the assist- 
ance asked of the American Library As- 
sociation by Germany, -Warsaw, Rigi and 
other foreign countries and universities 
in building up their scholarly libraries 
entirely neglected during and since the 
war were used as illustration. He men- 
tioned the request of the trustees of the 
Rockefeller library fund for advice in its 
use and administration, also the request 
from the island of Guam for a library or- 
ganized and carried on along the lines of 
A. L. A. war service. 

He spoke of the growing emphasis on 
libraries in hospitals and the therapeutic 
study being carried on to enable books 
to minister to the needs of patients. The 
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careful study of library training, a greater 
emphasis on wise administration, with 
more publications to help in these studies, 
the continued growth of school libraries, 
campaigns for county libraries, were all 
discussed to the enlightenment of all. 


The County Board Hearing 


The meeting of the “Lake County” 
board on Tuesday morning served to set 
in relief the main issues of the county 
library proposal and was not without its 
pleasing humors. In preparation for the 
discussion a “Preliminary Survey of Lake 
County” had been made, accompanied by 
a map and giving facts relative to the 
population of the county and its towns 
and villages, the schools, library facilities, 
industries, assessed valuation, tax rate 
and the proposed budget for county li- 
brary service. This survey furnished the 
speakers at the hearing with the neces- 
sary data for the discussion. 

The hearing was conducted by Mr. 
James Murray as Chairman of the Lake 
County Board. He proved a very urbane 
and diplomatic moderator of the debates 
and showed openness of mind toward pro- 
gressive ideas. Following the introduc- 
tory remarks of the Chairman, Mr. Spaul- 
ding, a former resident of Boneshell, in- 
troduced Mr. Carl H. Milam, “a distin- 
guished visitor’ from Oklahoma, who 
spoke in favor of the proposal to establish 
a county library system in Lake County. 
Mr. Milam showed the success of the plan 
in his own State. 

Mr. Spaulding, now living in the coun- 
try, succeeded in arousing a lively inter- 
est in the subject. He deplored the lack 
of proper library service in his present 
location as compared with the advantages 
enjoyed while living at Boneshell, the 
county seat. He strongly supported the 
proposal to make such privileges possible 
in all parts of the county. 

Miss Ada J. McCarthy, as the widowed 
mother of nine children (aged 2 to 16) 
and living on a farm near Beemer, made 
a most convincing argument for the li- 
brary service to supply the book needs 
of her otherwise neglected family. Her 
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pathetic appeal roused the opposition of 
farmer Schmidt (S. A. McKillop) who, as 
a man with no children, and already taxed 
to support schools and school libraries, 
protested against additional taxation in 
the interest of other people’s children. He 
was answered by Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
banker at Salida, who urged the general 
educational value of libraries and in par- 
ticular their economic and financial im- 
portance. He attributed Mr. Schmidt’s 
failure as a farmer to his neglect of op- 
portunities furnished by books. 


Mr. Schmidt’s objections aiso brought a 
protest from the Congregational pastor at 
Ponca (S. J. Carter) who in keeping with 
his calling quoted scripture, possibly with 
a veiled reference to the prosperous and 
portly Mr. Schmidt: “Jeshurun waxed 
fat and kicked.” The pastor endeavored 
to show that the establishment of a county 
library system would not only be of direct 
educational and social value to the village 
and rural communities, but would also 
tend to develop an independent sense of 
the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. His ideas failed to meet the ap- 
proval of Mr. Schmidt, whose retort pro- 
voked further attacks. 


At this juncture Mrs. Schmidt (Miss 
Louise Schoenleber) rose in defense of 
her persecuted husband, whose “bark,” 
she said, was “worse than his bite.” She 
promised to mollify Mr. Schmidt, by bak- 
ing a “schocolate” cake, from a recipe 
copied from the Settlement Cook Book 
which she found in the “Libary.” So 
strongly moving was her sympathy that 
Schmidt capitulated on the spot, agreed 
to the proposal for a county library sys- 
tem, only reserving the privilege of being 
placed on the board to help supervise the 
spending of the money. 

Miss Leila Janes, editor of a county 
newspaper, seemed to resent the assump- 
tion that people who “read nothing but 
the newspaper” are not cultured. She 
maintained the educational value of the 
newspaper—her own, in particular—and 
showed that it helped to develop readers 
of books. 


Miss Laura Caton, a trustee of the pub- 
lic library of Enola, objected to the 
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scheme of a county library. . The people 
of Enola had provided themselves with 
a library. Let other communities do the 
same. They did not propose to join in 
any larger movement. 

The County Superintendent of Schools 
(Miss Ruth Cochran) urged the plan as 
an adjunct to school work. She told how 
very great the need for books in the rural 
school, especially for those books on the 
Young People’s Reading Circle List. 


Objections to the plan were voiced by 
Miss Deborah Martin, a board member 
from Boneshell, and Miss Lilly Borresen, 
who represented the point of view of the 
small town very well satisfied with itself. 


The local representative of the Ameri- 
can Legion (Mr. Dudgeon) made an ap- 
peal on patriotic grounds and closed with 
a delicate suggestion of possible political 
consequences, should the members of the 
county board fail to see this proposal in 
a large way. 

Mr. Peter Wolter, a Chicago broker, not 
much addicted to the use of libraries, but 
convinced of their value through their 
service to his small son, here rose to say 
a word in favor of the proposed plan. He 
was followed by Mr. C. B. Lester, Presi- 
dent of the County Agricultural Society. 
Mr. Lester presented the matter from the 
point of view of his society of 700 mem- 
bers, who, he said, were almost unanimous 
in support of the plan. He showed its 
practical value to an agricultural com- 
munity and the very small cost to the 
individual taxpayer. He seemed to be 
very well informed on library matters and 
was able to answer many questions re- 
garding the organization and financing of 
county library systems., His summing up 
of the facts placed the issue so clearly be- 
fore the board that an early and favorable 
action is expected from that body. 

S. J. CARTER. 


Tuesday Noon 


The Fond du Lac Public Library Board 
entertained the Association at a luncheon 
Tuesday noon at the Congregational 
Church parlors. There were 123 members 
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and friends in attendance. The place 
cards, small paper books, were donated 
to the guests by Mr. G. T. McDougall. 


The business meeting was called to or- 
der after the luncheon by Miss Harriet 
Long, president of the Association. The 
minutes of the Executive Committee 
meeting held in Madison, Monday, April 
16, 1923, were read by the secretary, and 
approved as read. A discussion followed 
in regard to financial assistance in the 
work of the Certification Board, including 
railroad expenses to and from the meet- 
ings, and also expenses such as stationery 
and printing. About $20.00 had already 
been expended for the work, but more 
would be necessary in the coming year. 
Mr. Dudgeon moved that $50.00 be put 
to the account of the Certification Board 
and motion was seconded. The ayes and 
noes were taken and there was no dissent- 
ing vote. 


Miss Long announced that Mr. Culla- 
han, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, had asked to have an Educa- 
tional Committee from the Association ap- 
pointed to work with the Wisconsin State. 
Teachers Association. The following 
members were appointed: Miss Cora 
Frantz, Kenosha, Chairman; Miss Jessie 
Sprague, Brodhead; Miss Lillian Frog- 
gatt, Racine. 


Miss Frantz reported that the Superin- 
tendent had not yet called upon or in- 
structed the committee about the work to 
be done. 

The secretary read a list of invitations 
for the next place of meeting: From the 
Elisha D. Smith Library, Menasha, Wis- 
consin; Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
Mount Royal Company of Montreal, and 
Madison Chamber of Commerce. Miss 
Long stated that some had spoken to her 
about having the meeting at a summer 
resort in Wisconsin. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that October, the 
month of the annual meeting, was too cold 
a month to hold a meeting at a resort. 

Miss Ada McCarthy suggested that the 
secretary write a note of condolence in 
the name of the Association to Miss Scott 
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who has recently lost her mother by the Association, and who had just recently 
death. Also she suggested that a note of been married. 


good will be sent to Miss Helen Turvill 


The Treasurer’s report for 1923 was 


who had always so faithfully worked for read. 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 1, 1921 to December 5, 1922. 





Receipts 
en ee eee te ee ees $270.82 
Pues Bor COEe eo ssc kvcae sss saen ves 216.00 
Bee Cor’ ADEs civics ccs sicwe eles ee ones s 3.00 
oS RSE emer me erry wort ee 30.00 
CU | rh Set ne er eT ee rr. $519.82 





Disbursements 
Expenses of speakers and guests..... $257.32 
Telegrams, telephone, express, postage 18.39 
PRIS ii6ss0sevas woes OTe ee Te 14.95 
OT SS er er rr 229.16 
pT ER eS ET ery re ee ee $519.82 


FLORENCE C. Day, Treasurer. 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 5, 1922 to October 25, 1923 





Receipts 
ST OPE re Re EEE $229.16 
too BL) | es peers etry ct a: 234.05 
Wen Tor 206 seks seswecrveennsees 2.00 
Balance for luncheon.......ccsccsoee 3.75 
OE cbs bdneas seus caveeenseeeere $468.96 


The auditing committee reported that 
the above figures were correct. 

Miss Cora Lansing, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, gave the follow- 
ing report and recommendations: 
President, Miss Jessie Sprague, Brodhead, 
Vice-President, Miss Jessie Bingham, Rhine- 

lander, 

Secretary, Miss Jessie Weston, Milwaukee, 
Treasurer, Miss Winifred Bailey, West Allis. 


The recommendations of the Nominat- 
ing Committee were accepted and Mr. 
Walter Smith moved that the secretary 
cast an unanimous vote for the above can- 
didates. It was carried. 

Miss Dousman, Milwaukee, chairman of 
the Resolution Committee, submitted 
three sets of resolutions as drawn up by 
the committee. First: Resolutions on 
the death of Mr. O. S. Rice. Second: 
Resolutions complimenting the Associa- 
tion officers for the splendid program 
offered this year. Third: Resolutions 
thanking the Fond du Lac Public Library 
Board and the Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary staff for their hospitality and cour- 
tesies extended the members during con- 
vention meeting. These resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

Miss Aldrich, Children’s Librarian of 
the Madison Free Library, told of the new 
organization formed of children’s libra- 
rians, and asked if any one was interested 
in the work to send dues to her. 





Disbursements 
OR ONE OUR. Svcs cece ects sees $190.14 
Postage and Printing. ......cccsccsees 12.75 
ee Se re ee arene rr Care 3.00 
COrtINCation Board: ..ocivcccccscccse 23.20 
SRR NF PIN 5 565950006040 ses 239.87 
WO occ e<ee ee pRS be euweNaee sess $468.96 


LAuRA M. OLSEN, Treasurer. 
At the close of the meeting, at Miss 
Long’s request, cups were passed around 
to collect money to be sent to A. L. A. 
for a nucleus toward the new A. L. A. 
headquarters building. The sum of $11.00 
Leta A. JANES, Secretary.was collected. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 

The members of the Wisconsin Library 
Association will miss at this Conference 
the familiar and kindly presence of one 
who was constant in his attendance at 
library meetings; faithful and efficient in 
his work; and a personal friend of libra- 
rians and teachers, throughout the state. 
The death of Mr. O. S. Rice, State Super- 
visor of School Libraries, at his home in 
Madison, January 25, 1923, was a shock 
to his friends and a loss to the department 
with which he has been connected since 
1907. His work in building up the school 
libraries, securing enactment cf statutes 
touching phases of school libraries, are 
testimonies to his efficiency and untiring 
industry. 

Be it therefore resolved: That this con- 
vention place on record its appreciation 
of his services to the state, and to us all 
as librarians. Resolved: That we hereby 
extend our sincere sympathy to the fam- 
ily of Mr. Rice; that copy of this resolu- 
tion be recorded as part of the minutes of 
this meeting and a copy be sent to his 
daughter. 
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Resolved: That the thanks of the Con- 

vention be given to the officers of the As- 
sociation for preparing an unusually 
comprehensive, interesting program; to 
the speakers, musical organizations and 
others, who have made this a notable 
meeting. Resolved: That this Associa- 
tion desires to express appreciation for 
the hospitality and courtesies extended by 
the Board of Trustees and members of the 
staff of the Fond du Lac Public Library 
for the delightful luncheon we have just 
enjoyed, for the opportunities to visit the 
school libraries, for the automobile ride 
given by the Library Board. Further re- 
solved: That thanks are due the Demo- 
crat Printing Company for printing pro- 
grams for this meeting. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mary E. DousMAN, Chairman, 

M. L. McManon, 

Mrs. Epitn Evans. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


The Library Board with Mr. A. P. Baker 
as chairman invited the Association mem- 
bers on an hour’s automobile tour around 
the city and surroundings. The Round 
Table meetings were conducted at 3:00 
P: Be. 


Children’s Work 


Miss Grace Aldrich of Madison opened 
the Small Libraries Round Table with 
the following list of problems which had 
been sent to her from various librarians 
in the state: 


Control or discipline. 

Admitting children in the evening. 

Adult books on children’s cards. 

Limiting the number of books to chil- 
dren. 

Giving the same number of books to 
children during vacation. 

How far are lists valuable? 

How to gain the best results from the 
Wisconsin Reading Circle. 

Story telling in the library. 


A summary of all the questions re- 
ceived revealed in part that more assist- 
ance is urgently needed. It should be a 
help for the small library in asking for 
more assistance, to realize that many 
other librarians are also finding it neces- 
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sary to ask. It places such a library, not 
in the position of petitioner, but among 
the ranks of those who are moving for- 
ward. 

The chief problem seems to be with 
high school children after seven o’clock. 
(It was found that among those present 
the larger libraries for the most part ex- 
cluded the children under high school 
age after seven.) In some of the towns 
reporting high school pupils from the 
surrounding country, boarding in the 
town, have no place to spend their eve- 
nings other than the library and the li- 
brary grounds. One great problem is the 
question of how a librarian alone can 
handle her evening work and control the 
activities both inside and out. It was 
generally felt that she must control the 
situation but that the problem of outside 
discipline must be specially met. Sug- 
gestion and practice ran all the way from 
withdrawal of library privileges to the 
patrolling of the library grounds by the 
janitor, sworn in as a deputy; or by ap- 
pealing for help to the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the American Legion. 

One librarian by constant, courteous 
personal attention to the disturbing ele- 
ment inside very soon made them feel 
that they were there only to read, and so 
controlled the problem. 

The two constructive suggestions car- 
ried away were that discipline outside the 
library is no more the duty of the libra- 
rian of a small library, than street pa- 
trolling is the duty of the librarian of a 
large city—and that efficient service to 
the greatest number must be the deter- 
mining factor in the application of the 
age limit for evening attendance. 

Because of the interest and general re- 
sponse to the first two topics, the hour 
passed without touching on the other 
questions. Some of the discussions on 
discipline carried over into another round 
table. Nora BEvstT. 


Advertising the Library 


Miss Melda Pelzer of New London read 
a well organized paper on advertising the 
library. Both free advertising and paid 
advertising were discussed. In connec- 
tion with the paid advertising the ques- 
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tion of having a definite part of the 
budget set aside for carrying on regular 
advertising was raised. It was believed 
that two per cent would be a good pro- 
portion to begin with, although some li- 
brarians have found that five per cent 
was necessary to carry on successful 
work. 


Miss Long reminded the librarians that 
the Traveling Library Department of the 
State Library Commission is always glad 
to lend books to help libraries carry out 
exhibits for various advertising schemes. 


Under the subject of advertising adult 
books, posters, factory extension work, 
sending out postal cards about new books 
to patrons, and sending lists of agricul- 
tural books to farmers through the bank 
were emphasized. Advertising children’s 
books through work with the schools, 
compiling lists, and by special exhibits 
during the summer when the reading is 
light were discussed. Successful rural 
advertising it was shown could often be 
accomplished by having a booth at the 
county fair. It was suggested that the 
library give away something for example: 
blotters, lists, or book marks. The 
twenty-five books recommended by the 
A. L. A. for first purchase by a country 
school make an interesting display. If 
the library booth is made the information 
bureau at the fair many people will be 
attracted to it. 

Miss Pelzer advocated library advertis- 
ing as a direct means of extending the 
use of the library, increasing its service 
and maintaining its departments at their 
highest efficiency. She considered all 
types of advertising: paid and unpaid, in- 
side and outside. Street signs, pointing 
the way to the library were mentioned 
as a useful device too little used. 

The point of view of the patron was 
evident in Miss Pelzer’s suggestion that 
libraries do no arbitrarily follow an al- 
phabetical arrangement in lists but rather 
the patron’s interest. 

In sending lists or other library pub- 
licity by mail, Miss Pelzer had discov- 
ered that the information usually given 
on the registration blank was inadequate. 
Information concerning occupation, etc., 
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is often needed in deciding to whom to 
send notes. 

Using the high school bulletin board 
for current library news and notes was 
a commended practice. 

The most direct form of outside adver- 
tising is an illuminated show window, 
show case or bulletin board. Several li- 
braries in the state are making plans to 
have such display cases. 

It was strongly urged that in every li- 
brary a definite percentage be set apart 
in the budget for advertising. A sum- 
mary of reports submitted for the Sum- 
mer Library Conference in Madison 
showed an average of nine-tenths of one 
per cent expended on advertising. But 
the public libraries of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
advocate five per cent. 

Miss Pelzer did not overlook the fact 
that the best possible advertising for any 
library is a satisfied patron. 

Nora Brust and 
ETHEL M. Fair. 


Larger Libraries Round Table 


The librarians of the larger libraries of 
the state met in a Round Table discus- 
sion under the leadership of Miss Laura 
Olsen of Eau Claire. Many problems of 
concern to the librarians present were 
discussed and interesting facts brought 
out. 

Miss Frantz of Kenosha spoke of the 
alarming proportions to which theft and 
mutilation of books had grown. This 
problem was discussed by most of those 
present and all agreed that it is a ques- 
tion that has become of grave importance 
and one that as yet has no solution. How- 
ever, the concensus of opinion was that 
the matter should be given publicity in 
the library; vandalism should not go un- 
punished, culprits shouid be severely 
dealt with. 

The discussion of extension work with 
hospitals, jails and sanitariums was lead 
by Miss Borresen of La Crosse. This is 
a field that offers great opportunities for 
the public library and one that has not 
had as much attention as its importance 
warrants; but all agreed that it is a work 
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that should take the undivided attention 
of one worker. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that the superintendent of the isola- 
tion hospital be notified when books are 
to be discarded and be allowed to take 
what titles he felt were in condition to be 
used there. The same could be done with 
duplicates to the jails and to the hospi- 
tals. 

Mr. Smith, of the University library, in 
speaking of interlibrary loans, asked that 
the librarians be more explicit in their 
requests for material and more careful 
about renewing the books that are needed 
for extended use. He assured the meet- 
ing that the University is glad to loan 
material to the libraries of the state, but 
that cooperation along these lines would 
greatly aid them. 

The ever important question of “sets” 
was taken up under the leadership of Mr. 
Carter, of Milwaukee. The final decision 
was that it was wiser to wait until the 
books under consideration had appeared 
in the Booklist or the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. The agents can always be given 
that as an answer. The question of edi- 
tions was also brought up and Mr. Carter 
suggested that librarians look into the 
matter very carefully before purchasing. 
The newest edition, or rather the new edi- 
tion, is not always a necessity as the 
added material is often very meager and 
not always important. 

The use of the more expensive tools in 
the library, such as adding machines, 
mimeographs, paper presses and the like, 
was discussed fully and all librarians who 
had used them agreed that they more 
than paid for their initial cost in the 
time saved and the accuracy which they 
assured. Miss Fair, who led the discus- 
sion, urged all librarians present to use 
as many such mechanical devices as 
possible. 

“How to recognize when library activi- 
ties demand an increase on the staff.” 
This interesting question was discussed 
and the decision was that each library 
has its own problems which must be met 
by the individual librarian. Miss Hazel- 
tine urged that schedules be carefully 
worked out and then carefully followed, 
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as this makes for more efficient service in 
all departments. 
Laura S. CaTOoN. 


Tuesday Evening 


Mary Jane writes Mabel all about the 
Convention Dinner. 


Bigtown, October 15, 1923. 


Dear Mabel: 

That conscience of yours certainly does 
aggravate me. Just why you insisted that 
you had to check out of Fond du Lac on 
Tuesday afternoon so as to get back to 
your own little charging desk and your 
dear public on Wednesday morning, I 
could not comprehend. 

Well, you may have eased your mind 
but you certainly missed one grand and 
glorious evening by not staying over for 
the convention dinner at the Hotel Ret- 
law. After having been a regular patron 
of Booneville’s best but not bounteous 
boarding house for lo these many years, 
I am sure you would have relished the 
real meal we had that night. 

But what is food without good com- 
pany! I will admit that I felt rather 
lonesome after you so basely deserted me. 
All forlorn I slid into a chair at one of 
the dinner tables. Soon, however, I dis- 
covered that both my neighbors knew 
somebody I used to know. I felt at home 
right then and there. They started us 
playing a game which was lots of fun. 
We each received a clothes pin. As soon 
as we used “yes or “no” in our conversa- 
tion with a person, we forfeited the 
clothespin to that person. You remember 
Sybil Schuette, of Green Bay, don’t you? 
She garnered every pin at her table and 
so won the game. 

They say it is the toastmaster who 
makes or mars a banquet. Miss Janes, 
Fond du Lac’s jovial librarian, certainly 
made a happy choice, when she selected 
Mr. S. J. Carter, of Milwaukee, to preside 
as toastmaster. So keen was his wit, so 
clever his retorts, that he kept us all in 
gales of laughter. “No matter what it is, 
you can find it in a book,” may be our 
slogan, but I am sure that if there was 
any book on the market today, which con- 
tained such good humor as Mr. Carter 
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voiced that evening, that book would be 
the best seller of the year. 

Miss Cochrane gave us some vacation 
impressions. Miss Hazeltine and Mr. 
Dudgeon spoke on avocations. It seems 
that both endorse avocations most heart- 
ily. Right then and there I decided I was 
going in for golf more strenuously than 
ever next year. Miss Reely’s talk on 
reading naturally was mighty clever. 
Miss Ticer voiced my sentiments, when 
in giving her talk on convention impres- 
sions, she stated that librarians were a 
very human lot after all. 

Between talks we sang. Mr. Brown, of 
the Fond du Lac high school faculty, led 
our singing. What we lacked in melody 
was supplied by unbound volumes, usually 
in periodical form. I must not forget to 
mention that the library staffs of Racine, 
Fond du Lac and Neenah each pulled off 
clever stunts. 

You certainly missed a good time. But 
cheer up! There will be another conven- 
tion next year. Meanwhile, keep your 
circulation rising. 
Finis, 

Mary Jane. 


Wednesday Morning 


A breakfast was served by the Fond du 
Lac Public Library staff to the members 
of the Association at the Community 
House, Wednesday morning. The table 
decorations were in harvest colors, and 
80 guests were served. 

The Association met at nine o’clock to 
hear Miss Tompkins’ interesting and sug- 
gestive talk on “Library service for adult 
education.” (See page 460.) 

This was followed by round-table meet- 
ings on School Libraries, for Trustees, 
and for the Small Libraries’ Question Box. 
Report of School Libraries Round Table 

The School Libraries Round Table, led 
by Miss Delia G. Ovitz librarian of the 
Milwaukee State Normal School, met 
Wednesday morning, October 10th. 

Discussion of the question, “Is the 
teacher-library course functioning and 
satisfying?” was opened by Miss Clausen, 
Librarian of the Oshkosh State Normal 
School, who read letters from former 
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students. These stated that, with the 
training received at Normal School, a 
teacher-librarian could supplement col- 
lections where needed, handle pamphlets, 
saving useful material, give library 
lessons, cooperate with teachers in read- 
ing circle work, and influence boys and 
girls to use the public library. In the 
discussion that followed it was noted 
that all the letters showed confidence and 
that they emphasized real service and not 
the technical side. 


The reference to library lessons 
brought forth a question as to when to 
begin library lessons. It was agreed that 
simple instruction might well be given as 
early as the fourth grade, followed by 
more detailed instruction in subsequent 
grades, and even in the first year at 
Normal. 


“How shall the need for full-time 
library service be presented?” was next 
discussed. It was stated that the letters 
read by Miss Clausen suggested the 
answer—the need of time for all that 
should be done. Miss Buck, of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, thought that 
librarians might prepare graphs which 
showed the number of things to do in 
preparing a book for circulation, the num- 
ber of books, and the number of class 
hours, so that the time element would 
show up at a glance. She also said that 
not only principals but pupils must be 
impressed. 

“Undeveloped fields,” according to Miss 
Buck, who led this discussion, were 
shown to include, in the instructional 
field, training in note-taking and knowl- 
edge of encyclopedias; and, in the library 
itself, better equipment. 


The group was pleased to learn that 
steps were being taken to appoint a 
successor to Mr. Rice, but doubted the 
wisdom of limiting the candidates who 
will take the Civil Service examination 
early in November to men. The members 
voted that Miss Ovitz appoint a commit- 
tee to write to State Superintendent 
Callahan, protesting against this limita- 
tion. 

Linzian M. FRoceart. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 


On Wednesday morning a meeting for 
trustees was held with Honorable Louis 
Peeke, city commissioner, presiding. Rep- 
resentatives were present from nine 
places besides Fond du Lac. There 
was lively and interested discussion not 
only of the subjects on the announced 
program but also of other allied topics. 
Among these topics were finances, care 
of property insurance, mutilation of 
books, salaries and qualifications of 
librarians, hours, especially Sunday 
opening. 

The spirit of those present was ex- 
emplified in Mr. Stine’s aphorism: “To 
make a good trustee ability is not so 
necessary as enthusiasm.” These trus- 
tees were indeed enthusiastic about the 
advancement of their libraries. Their 
session was continued even up to the last 
moment before the Federation luncheon 
and hence unfortunately the members of 
the trustees’ session do not appear in the 
convention photograph. 


Small Libraries 


The Round Table for Small Libraries, 
under the efficient leadership of Mrs. 
Anderson, of the Barron Public Library, 
was unusually helpful, both because of 
the large representative gathering and of 
the diversity of questions presented and 
considered. Perhaps the most significant 
—because of the number of times appear- 
ing in the Question Box—was that per- 
taining to discipline and discipline versus 
contral. 

The question of the effect of the 
“movie” on circulation was presented but 
not discussed, though we all recognized 
that the filming of a popular story 
created a “run” on the library for that 
story. What the questioner had in mind 
was, rather, did daily or frequent patron- 
age of the “movie” increase or decrease 
circulation—a difficult question to solve, 
it was felt, as the automobile must come 
in as a factor. 

Several important questions came up as 
regards book selection. Would you buy 
all reenforced books for children? Should 
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the small library buy the new A.L.A. Cata- 
log, if they have the 1904, 1911 edition; 
this as well as buying reinforced books 
for children is largely a matter of funds— 
if funds permit, in each case, “Yes.” 
What reference books are absolutely 
essential for the children’s room of a 
small library. These questions were pre- 
sented but not discussed, for lack of time. 
Very pertinent questions were raised as 
to aids in book selection. 

It was suggested that the A.L.A. Book 
List would be of more service to small 
libraries (as not having access to new- 
books stock) if more extended annota- 
tions could be made, particularly as re- 
gards adult fiction. The chief difficulty 
seemed to be in finding aids for those 
libraries which wished to buy up-to-the- 
minute current new books, as of neces- 
sity, some of the recognized aids could not 
meet this need. 

The correlation of schools and libraries 
was touched upon, as to the number of 
times the librarian should visit the 
schools; if the library should have the 
story hour and if so, how arrange it. In 
the experience of some libraries, the 
pupils in the teachers’ training class help 
out and in the majority of libraries where 
the story hour is a regular part of the 
work, the teachers help out. 

Questions as to the number of books 
loaned on one card, also the use of the 
“return date” stamp used, how books 
were loaned to rural borrowers and rural 
schools or teachers; what magazines 
should be taken by the small library and 
how cared for and which bound; how to 
care for maps and how far back should 
old public documents and pamphlets be 
kept. A good suggestion was made rela- 
tive to back-date. Blue Books, viz.: to 
look through them for articles not re 
printed in later issues, and to remove and 
preserve these in pamphlet files before 
discarding the old copies. 

The meeting closed with the pertinent 
question as to whether count was kept 
of the readers and reference questions 
asked. Miss Hazeltine strongly urges 
this upon us and gave us the benefit of 
her method in past days, which was, to 
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rule off a bit of paper under the two cap- 
tions and under the proper date and as 
readers came in—and those who came for 
ten minutes or several hours, for a glance 
at the periodicals or for serious reference 
work were included—jotted down a mark 
and when five such marks were made, 
they were scratched and the figure 5 
written down, to which other marks were 
added as necessary, and so on; not entail- 
ing any appreciable additional work, yet 
preserving a faithful record of the use 
of the library. 

Viewed as a whole, the Round Table 
for Small Libraries was a decided success, 
both from the point of helpful questions 
asked and the cooperation of the librarians 
present, who generously entered into the 
discussions and thus made it a live meet- 
ing. 

CAROLINE W. VOSWINKEL. 


The District Luncheon 


An especially gracious thought and 
action on the part of the Association— 
which was as graciously received—was 
the complimentary luncheon to the state 
and district leaders of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. As announced by the 
president: “The State Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs convenes in its annual 
session in Fond du Lac on October 10th. 
This gives us as librarians an unusual 
opportunity to show our warm apprecia- 
tion of the part Women’s Clubs have 
played in the development of library work 
in our state. At this luncheon, therefore, 
the President of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will be our special 
guest, and honor guests at each table will 
be the president and the chairman of the 
committee on library extension, in each 
of the District Federations of Women’s 
Clubs.” 

Miss Long extended the greetings of 
the Association and called upon Mrs. 
Joshua Hodgins, of Marinette, president 
of the Federation; Mrs. A. C. Neville, of 
Green Bay, a trustee of the public library 
and a former president of our Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Charles S. Morris, of Berlin, 
long a member of the State Library Com- 
mission, and Mrs. Buchanan, of Green 
Bay, chairman of the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Federation. Each responded 
most happily. Mrs. Hodgins’ terse state- 
ment: ‘Because the Federation is— 
libraries are!” brought applauding assent. 
This very pleasant and significant oc- 
casion brought the Annual Meeting to a 
successful close. 





LIBRARY SERVICE FOR ADULT EDUCATION* 


By Miriam D. Tompkins, Chief, Adult Educational Service, Milwaukee Public Library. 


There is at the present time nothing of 
greater importance in the educational 
world than the adult educational move- 
ment. It is world wide, reaching all 
classes and types of persons, and ex- 
pressing itself in a variety of forms. In 
its present scope it is comparatively 
recent and consequently either unknown 
or misunderstood by many persons. That 
it is a species of Americanization work, 
designed particularly for foreigners seek- 
ing citizenship, seems to be the most 
generally accepted conception of the 
movement. Americanization work is 
adult education, but adult education is 
not necessarily Americanization work. 


—— | 
*Address at Fond du Lac, Oct. 10. 


According to Mr. Edward Fitzpatrick, 
former Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, adult education should be de- 
fined as “education for everybody. It 
aims particularly, however, to reach 
people not provided for in the regular 
educational system, or who, having left 
the educational system, have not found 
it possible through the regular educa- 
tional channels to continue their educa- 
tion formally.” Every step in the scale 
of educational attainment is represented: 
illiterate foreigners and highly educated 
foreigners, illiterate native-born entirely 
unacquainted with the world of books 
and students who can be satisfied only 
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with the finest things the world of litera- 
ture offers. But in spite of these differ- 
ences adult students are all alike in that 
they do not regard their education as 
complete, but realize the need for con- 
tinual study. 

This desire for education on the part 
of working adults is the result of certain 
social and economic conditions which we 
need not discuss here, but our problem, 
the part the library is to play in this vast 
and extensive movement, merits the most 
careful study and thorough discussion on 
our part. 

Librarians all over the country have 
realized for some time the growing need 
of special library service for adult 
students In January, 1922, Miss Annie 
Dingman was appointed head of the 
Extension division for adult education of 
the Cleveland Public Library. Last 
January the Milwaukee Public Library 
added the Department of library service 
for adult education to its system. Since 
then Detroit and Chicago have created 
similar divisions and Buffalo has turned 
its attention seriously to a study of the 
adult educational problem. When we 
mention these five libraries, we do not 
wish to be understood as stating that they 
alone are doing adult educational work. 
Every progressive, up-to-date library in 
the country is endeavoring to place its 
full resources at the disposal of adult 
students. Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee are, however, the only 
libraries, as far as we know, which have 
one department concentrating its efforts 
on the development of this service. 

In establishing the adult educational 
work in Milwaukee, we found it necessary 
first of all to make a survey of the 
agencies in the city giving adult instruc- 
tion. We have up to the present time 
listed the following twenty-three agencies, 
comprising all together between thirty- 
five and forty thousand students. We 
have been able to render service to nine- 
teen of these agencies, and we expect to 
make definite contacts with all during 
the next six months. Our survey is still 
incomplete, and there are undoubtedly 
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other agencies which we have not listed 
as yet: 

Abraham Lincoln House 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

American Institute of Banking 

Boys’ Technical High School—Mechanics’ 
Institute 

Churches (Foreign and American) 

Evening Elementary Schools 

Evening High Schools 

Garbage Collectors—Educational Group 

Junior Association of Commerce 

Knights of Columbus 

Layton School of Art 

Marquette University—Extension Division 

Milwaukee Art Institute 

Milwaukee School of Engineering—Even- 
ing Classes 

Milwaukee State Normal 
sion Division 

Milwaukee Vocational 
Evening Classes 

Milwaukee Workers’ College 

Milwaukee County Penal Institutions 

Stores, Factories, Industrial Groups—Edu- 
cational Divisions 

Study Clubs (Foreign and American) 

Trade Unions—Apprentice Classes—Study 
Groups : é 

University of Wisconsin—Extension Divi- 


sin M. C. A.—Educational Classes—Reading 
Groups 

Y. W. C. A.—Educational Classes—Indus- 
trial Groups—International Institute 

Because of the wide differences_in in- 
tellectual ability on the part of the adult 
students, we can have no fixed form of 
procedure in reaching them, but must 
modify our methods according to the 
group with which we are dealing at the 
moment. 

The first classes which we undertook 
to serve were those in the evening ele- 
mentary schools. These included about 
eight hundred adults studying English 
and citizenship. Splendid cooperation on 
the part of the director of the schools 
made it possible for us to visit the classes, 
talk with teachers and students, thus 
learning the particular needs of the 
groups, and later bring all the classes to 
the library where they were given an 
opportunity to inspect the various de- 
partments and have them explained in 
the language they understood best. A 
special collection of books written in 
simple English and covering subjects of 
interest to new Americans was prepared 
and placed in the main circulating de- 
partment. The greater majority of the 
students took out library cards and many 
of them are now constant borrowers. 
This plan proved so successful last spring 


School—Exten- 


School—Day and 
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that we expect to repeat it this winter 
on a much larger scale. 

In the case of the industrial and voca- 
tional classes and of the evening high 
schools we have found that our best ap- 
proach has been through visits to the 
classes and short, informal talks to the 
students. We frequently take with us 
books which we think would be of special 
interest to the class and pass them 
around among the students. The libra- 
rians of the branches near these schools 
all assure me that we are meeting with 
definite response from the classes. 

Our work with the university exten- 
sion classes has been quite different. 
Here we have to deal with persons who, 
for the most part, realize the value of 
books. Our chief problem has been to 
make arrangements whereby the students 
will be sure of getting the reference ma- 
terial which they need. This has been 
done by restricting the circulation of 
some books to seven days and placing 
others on reserve so that they cannot be 
taken from the library. 


Probably the most unusual feature of 
our work is the contact we are making 
with the labor unions of the city. We 
began by trying to meet the needs of the 
members of the Milwaukee Workers’ Col- 
lege, which is the local expression of the 
world movement for workers’ education. 
The number enrolled in the classes is, 
however, small compared with the num- 
bers enrolled in the study groups and 
apprentice classes of the unions. 
Through the courtesy of the Federated 
Trades Council of Milwaukee we were 
given credentials which make it possible 
for us to visit and address every local in 
the city. We have now visited about 
twenty-five unions and there are at least 
forty more that we hope to see during 
the next few months. Our talks have 
been most informal and for the most 
part very brief. We emphasize the fact 
that the library desires to couperate with 
them in their educational work and 
suggest that they appoint a library com- 
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mittee to meet with us and make definite 
plans for the use of the library’s re- 
sources. A number of the unions have 
appointed committees and we hope soon 
to be able to report definite educational 
progress. 


I have outlined for you only a few of 
the problems which we are working upon, 
but I have selected those which I think 
are representative of the general charac- 
ter of the work which we are trying to 
accomplish. While we are constantly 
seeking new devices to reach students, 
we have but one objective in mind and 
that is to help working adults to acquire 
the library habit so strongly that they 
will carry it with them throughout their 
lives. 


The smaller cities and towns in Wis- 
consin have not, of course the extensive 
adult educational problem to deal with 
that we have in Milwaukee, but there are 
things that can be done in many places 
throughout the state. { am listing three 
things which can be accomplished by 
many of the libraries: 


(1) A survey of the community which 
will list and group the adult educational 
agencies. This in itself entails contact 
with a number of people and helps 
spread the library idea. 

(2) Definite, organized work with the 
continuation schools. This has been done 
very effectively in many places, but it 
should be everywhere developed to its 
fullest extent. 

(3) Visits to all the local unions. Each 
union should be urged to appoint its 
library committee and definite plans for 
interesting the members in the library 
should be developed. 

The Milwaukee Public Library is tre- 
mendously interested in this work and 
anxious to see it developed to its fullest 
extent throughout the state. If we can 
be of any assistance in helping other 
libraries to organize and carry on the 
work, we shall be more than glad to 
give them the benefit of our experience. 
We shall send to the Bulletin a state- 
ment of any new developments in the 
work so that all may profit by them. 
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THE EXHIBITS AT THE STATE MEETING 


By Clara L. Lindsley, Librarian, Waupun Public Library. 


Displays to the right of us, displays to 
the left of us, displays in back of us, 
volleyed and thundered. At least we 
hope the gay colors of the exhibit thun- 
dered a message to everyone who at- 
tended the state library meeting at Fond 
du Lac. 

On entering the hall where the meet- 
ings were held, we first noticed one of 
the two vital elements of a living library 
—books—new, interesting, attractive 
books from Miss Reely’s book selection 
department. One noticed that this par- 
ticular place, where were some of the 
“Outstanding Books of the Year,” 
seemed, perhaps naturally, the greatest 
drawing card. It is always a great privi- 
lege for the small town librarian, at least, 
to see and handle some of the books she 
reads about, but cannot buy. 

On a table next to these was found an 
interesting collection of “Wisconsin Au- 
thors and Their Works,” including the 
beautifully gotten up book on the Indian 
by Hamlin Garland, and some books in- 
teresting for their age. 

Beyond this display were a number of 
exhibits calculated to show us how to 
get these books into the hands of more 
people, including displays by Gaylord 
Bros. and the Democrat Printing Co., 
showing good publicity posters, recent 
devices and the stock forms of cards, etc. 

On the opposite side of Library Hall 
were found some good signs, and pub- 
licity for county libraries, including, too, 
a@ map of the phantom Lake County, fa- 
mous for being the home of the partici- 
pants in the heated controversy for and 
against county library service. 

On another day this corner also held 
a most interesting collection of posters 
and information which supplemented an 
equally clear and interesting talk, given 
by Miss Tompkins, of the staff of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, showing what 
had been done by the Milwaukee library 
for adult education. 


A “Speedograph” duplicating machine 
was demonstrated in another corner of 
the hall; and then one came across a 
small but very talented looking company 
of puppet players, modestly retiring be- 
hind the scenes of their theater. If their 
heads resembled those of small dolls and 
their bodies seemed limp, at least there 
was an intelligent light in their eyes. 

In this vicinity was found a collec- 
tion of “Interesting Single Documents,” 
including the well-known and _ useful 
pamphlets from the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, “Our National Parks” from 
the Department of the Interior, and oth- 
ers equally valuable. 

The New Method Book Bindery, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. showed books in various 
stages of recasing and explained the ad- 
vantages of their method. 

A table of “Labor-saving Devices” held 
among other things a little device called 
a tyup. These could be purchased by a 
library and loaned to its borrowers to be 
used for tying up and conveniently carry- 
ing a number of books. 

The Keystone View Co., of Meadville, 
Pa., had an attractive display of their 
stereoscopic pictures which are pur- 
chased in quantities by some libraries 
to be used in the library and also 
loaned out. 

Back we are again to books! Both the 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. and 
the Macmillan Co. showed us some very 
attractive looking editions, especially in 
the books for children. 

Many old friends and some new ones 
tramped across the back of the hall in a 
gay procession of “Inexpensive Editions 
for Children,” and furnished suggestions 
for the impending Children’s Book Week. 

If we get a good part of our education 
through the eye, here surely was oppor- 
tunity by a careful survey of the exhib- 
its to gain further knowledge of the 
technique of librarianship. 
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BOOKS ON MUSIC 


The following list was distributed by 
Mrs. John G. Rexford, of Janesville, who 
made a plea for the wider purchase of 
books on music by public libraries. The 
list is prepared and recommended for use 
in public libraries by a committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. James H. Hirsch, Orlando, 
Florida, chairman of libraries; Mrs. John 
Lyon, Fort Worth, Texas, president Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and Mrs. 
Marx E. Obemdorfer, Chicago, chairman 
Music Division, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

“This list has been prepared with the 
aid of the most prominent music critics 
and librarians in America. Those books 
marked with an asterisk are especially 
needed in every library. 

“In preparing this list it has been the 
intention of the committee to give the 
thirty books most necessary for club 
women to use in the preparation of club 
papers on musical subjects. It is hoped 
that each woman’s club will see that 
these books are placed on the shelves of 
the library in its community, and that 
each year more books on music will be 
added. Our next list will be biographies 
of the great composers. 

“These books are all carried in stock 
and may be procured immediately by 
ordering from Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 
Postage is additional and averages about 
15 cents a copy.” 


Acoustics 


*Broadhouse, The student’s Helmholtz, 
Reeves, $4.00. 

*Hamilton, Sound, its relation to music. 
Ditson, $1.50. 


American 


Curtis, The Indian book. Harper, $7.50. 
s200 National music of America, Page, 

Elson, The cecil of American music. 
Macmillan, $7.5 

*Fletcher, indian song and story. Small 
Maynard, $1.50. 

*Krehbiel, Afro-American folk - songs, 
Schirmer, 00. 

Lomax, Cowboy songs. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Sonneck, Early concert life in America. 
B. and H., $4.00. 

Sonneck, Early opera in America. 
Schirmer, $3.00. 


Appreciation 


yoraesoe>. How to study music. Mac- 
millan, $2.2 

al ae What we hear in music. Vic- 
tor, $1.00. 
“Hamilton, Music appreciation. Ditson, 


*icrenblel, How to listen to music. Scrib- 
ner, 

MacDowell, Critical and historical essays. 
Schmidt, $1 50. 

Ss paulding, Music: an art and a language. 
Schmidt, 50. 
se aener, Art, life and _ theories. Holt, 


Dictionaries 


*Grove, pag eA of music and musi- 
cians (6 vols.), $21.0 
*Baker, Dictionary me musicians. Schirmer, 


5.00. 
*Elson, Dictionary of musical terms. Dit- 
son, 5. 


Histories 


*Brown and Butterworth, Story of hymns 
and their tunes (American Tract Society), 


Dickinson, History of music of the west- 
ern church. Scribner, 
*Finck, Songs and song writers. Scribner, 


*Hamilton, Outlines of music history. Dit- 
son, $2.25. 

*Henderson, Early history of singing. 
Longmans, Green, $1.50. 

*Krehbiel, Fi pianoforte and its music. 
Scribner, $1.7 

Mees, Choirs and choral music. Scrib- 
ner, $1.75. 

*Pratt, “History of music. Schirmer, $3.00. 

Stanford- Forsyth, History of music. Mac- 
millan, $3.25. 

*Stoever, The story of the violin. Scrib- 
ner, -50. 
*Whitcomb, Young people’s history of 
music. Dodd, Mead, 0. ’ 
Williams, Story ‘of notation. Scribner, 


$2.25. 
= Story of the organ. Scribner, 


Modern Music 


aoe. A story of Cesar Franck. Lane, 


Hadow, Studies in modern music (2 vols.). 
Macmillan, each $3.00. 

Hunecker, ne in modern music. 
Scribner, $2.5 

My - seaman Som Grieg to Brahms. Outlook, 


Se tee Musical portraits. Harcourt, 
race, 

Streatfeild, Music and musicians. Mac- 
millan, $2.75. 


Music 


*Gilman, Stories of symphonic music. 
Harper’s, $1.75. 

*Goepp, Symphonies and their meaning (2 
vols.). Lippincott, each 25. 

*Niecks, Program music. Gray, $8.00. 

*Upton, Standard and concert guide. Mc- 
Clurg, $2.75. 


—_ . — 
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Opera 


*Knobbe, The complete opera book. Put- 
man, $6.00. 
*Lavignac, Music dramas 


Wagner. Dodd, Mead, $3.00. 
*Streatfeild, The opera. Lippincott, $1.75. 


of Richard 
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Orchestra 


Forsyth, Orchestration. Macmillan, $10.00. 


Henderson, The eae and orchestral 
music. Scribner, $1.7 
i al 
*Elson, Shakespeare in music. Page, $2.00. 
Woman 
*Elson, Woman in music. Page, $2.00. 





ATTENDANCE 


The total registered attendance was 
137. The list is printed herewith. The 
excellent photograph does not show a 
large proportion of those attending. It 
is unfortunate that the picture could not 
be taken until Wednesday noon just at 
the end of the final session when many 
had already had to take earlier trains. 


Ahl, Alvina L., Appleton 

Aldrich, Grace L., Madison 
Anderson, Amy N., Stevens Point 
Anderson, Mrs. Josephine, Barron 
Bailey, Grace E., Ripon 

Barott, Etta, Mayville 

Bartmann, Selma, Marshfield 
Bell, Lillian E., Kaukauna 
Benlick, Mary, Waupaca 

Beust, Nora, La Crosse 

Biggert, Margaret, Berlin 
Borresen, Lilly M. E., La Crosse 
Bryant, Marion E., Chippewa Falls 


Bucholz, ane G., "Eau Claire 
Buck, Tena T., Hortonville 
Canby, Henry E, New York City 
Cargill, J. ve Milwaukee 


Carter, S. J., Milwaukee 
Cates, Mrs. Lydia S.. Janesville 
Caton, Laura, Racin 
Clausen, Malvina C.. “Oshkosh 
Cochrane, Ruth S., Racine 

Colburn, Mrs. Helen, North Fond du Lac 
Collins, Mary E., Fox Lake 

Corson, Mary E., Waukesha 
Curtis, Mrs. A. T., Merrill 
Cushman, Mrs. Mary E., Reedsburg 
Davidson, Letha M., Milwaukee 
Davison, Mr. & Mrs. A. M., Waupun 
Dodd, Jean, Fond du Lac 
Dousman, Mary F.. Milwaukee 
Dudgeon, M. S., Milwaukee 
Evans, Mrs. Edith, Laona 
Fair, Ethel M., Madison 
Fennelly, Cecile, Ashland 
Frantz, Cora M., Kenosha 
Rrosestt. Lillian M., Racine 

Gale, Zona, Portage’ 
Ganegstad, Ida M., Madison 
Garrett, Flora, Oshkosh 
Gleason, Mrs. C. M., Manitowoc 
Grav, Katherine, Beloit 
Griffin, Georgia, Milwaukee 
Haberman, Hazel, Jefferson 
Hale, Inez, Ean Claire 
Hamer, J. G., Chicago 
Hargrave, Josephine, Ripon 
Harreman, Mrs. Nellie, Appleton 
Hart, Mary, Neenah 
Hatton, W. H.. New London 
Havens, Dr., Waupun 
Hazeltivne. Mary F., Madison 
Hess, Fidith, Burlington 
Hitt, Katherine, Milwaukee 
Holberg, Martha, Milwaukee 


Hussey, Blanche E., Milwaukee 
Janes, Leila A., Fond du Lac 
Johnson, Mrs. Robt., Milton Junction 
Jones, Anna R., Oconomowoc 
Jones, Nellie B., Oshkosh 

Kellog, Ida B., Neenah 

Kimball, Eva, Oakfield 

Knight, Joy B., Markesan 
Lansing, Cora I., Wausau 

Lester, C. B., Madison 

Lindsley, Clara L., Waupun 

Long, Harriet C., Madison 

Lown, Marion Grace, or Bay 
McAlpin, Nellie B., Belo 

McCarthy, Ada J., Richland Center 
McKillop, S. A., Milwaukee 
McMahon, Mattie L., Ladysmith 
Mansur, Lula M., Stevens Point 
Martin, Deborah B., Green Bay 
Martin, Mary, Milwaukee 

Mathews, Helen S., De Pere ‘ 
Maynard, Hazel E., Milwaukee 
Medway, Hazel, Milwaukee 

Meyer, Francis L., Sheboygan 
Milam, Carl H., Chicago 

Miller, Mrs. Frank, Delavan 
Morris, Mrs. Charles, Berlin 
Neville, Mrs. A. C., Green Bay 
Newman, Irene, Madison 

Olsen, Laura M., Eau Claire 

Orr, Edna D., Watertown 

Osborn, Evelyn M., Fond du Lac 
Osgood, Alta M., Fond du Lac 
Ovitz, Delia G., Milwaukee 

Pelzer, Melda R., New London 
Perry, Mrs. R. P., Reedsburg 
Peterson, Agnes J., Milwaukee 
Porter, Mary E., Portage 

Poukey, Mrs. S. B., Cumberland 
Ramm, Mrs. E. F., Jr., New London 
Rechcygl, Edith A., Antigo 

Reely, Mary K., Madison 

Rexford, Mrs. John G., ac ga 
Rosenburg, Mrs. E. B., Colfax 
Rowland, Ruth M., Madison 
Rutzen, Ruth, Wisconsin Rapids 
Sappert, Minnie, Kewaunee 
Schambow, Mrs. Louise, Platteville 
Schoenleber, Louise, Milwaukee 
Schlottler, Bernice, Appleton 
Schrage, Jennie Thayer, Sheboygan 
Schuette, Sybil, Green Bay 
Schulz, Mrs. S. M., Medford 
Schwab. Gertrude, Superior 

Scott, Mrs. A Waupun 

Scott, Alita, big 

Scovell, Hazel, Bloom 

Scribner, Mrs. Nathalie, Merrill 
Selkregg, Laura A., Oshkosh 

Sharp, Marion E., ‘Green Bay 
Shephard, Edna C., Fond du Lac 
Short, Mrs. Elizabeth, Ft. Atkinson 
Smith, Walter M., Madison 
Spaulding, Forrest, Svracuse, N. Y. 
Stine, Mr. and Mrs. 0. D., Reedsburg 
Stuckert, Matilda, Milwaukee 
Thatcher, Lucy E., Whitewater 
Theis, Clara M., Port Washington 
Thompson, Blanche, Ripon 
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Tillotson, R. D., Waupun 

Ticer, Winifred, Madison 
Tompkins, Miriam D., Milwaukee 
Trilling, Daisy, Menasha 

Vose, Frances F., Sturgeon Bay 
Voswinkle, Caroline W. D., Tomah 
Wagener, Mrs. P. W., Plymouth 
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Wayne, Mabel A., Madison 
Weed, Esther, Oshkosh 

Welch, Eleanor W., Stevens Point 
Weller, Marie, West Bend 
Weston, Jessie, Milwaukee 
Wolter, Peter, Chicsgo 





TWO DISTRICT MEETINGS 


On Monday, November 5th, the Burling- 
ton Public Library entertained a one-day 
district library meeting to which nine 
neighboring libraries were invited. The 
following problems were discussed: Book 
selection aids, Children’s books, Library 
support, Advertising the library. 

Copies of the outstanding books of the 
year as discussed by Miss Reely at the 
State meeting were exhibited together 
with an attractive collection of children’s 
books purchased for the winter’s work in 
Burlington. 

A chart showing the circulation per 
capita was on display to which was added 
the record of reference service as re- 
ported by the delegates. East Troy stood 
at the head with 7.9 volumes per capita 
circulation. 

On Tuesday, November 6th, the Aram 
Public Library, of Delavan, entertained 
the libraries of the district west of Bur- 
lington. This included fourteen libraries. 
The questions discussed here were: 
Shall children be admitted after 6 P. M.? 
What should the librarian report to the 
board? Children’s books, How to keep a 
record of out-of-town circulation, Appren- 
tice assistants in the library and the 
rate of pay, Counting reference ques- 
tions and readers, The Wisconsin Blue 
Book and other documents, Advertising 
the library. 

The outstanding books of the year 
were exhibited together with books pur- 
chased by the Delavan Library. 


Mrs. Miller, of the Delavan Library, 
and Miss McAlIpin of Beloit, analyzed the 
various numbers of the Wisconsin Blue 
Book, picking out the reprints of the 
state and the U. S. constitutions, the ar- 
ticles on Wisconsin history, on the his- 
tory and art of the Capitol, on State 
Parks, and on the history and duties of 
the State departments. 


To answer the question, “What should 
a librarian report to her board?” Mr. 
Cochrane, president of the library board 
of the Aram Public Library, Delavan, 
gave an admirable summary of library 
service showing a clear knowledge of the 
details of a librarian’s report. It was 
also suggested that interesting informa- 
tion in a librarian’s report might include 
everything from the extent of service 
throughout the county to a reference 
question on spiritualism and whether the 
library is facing a deficit this year. 


Arrangements for lunch at both meet- 
ings were made so that informal discus- 
sion might be continued during the noon 
hour. 


The delegates all were interested in 
having the opportunity to see the equip- 
ment and methods of Operation of an- 
other library, and expressed their appre- 
ciation of the courtesies shown them by 
the Burlington and the Delavan libraries. 


E. M. F. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Books and Libraries 


As seen by William Lyon Phelps 

“As I Like It,” the department in 
Scribner’s Magazine conducted by Dr. 
Phelps, may not always be “As You Like 
It,” as evidenced by the protests brought 
forth incident to the remarks made in 
the July number on librarians. Some of 
these are quoted in the October number, 
and bring out one thing, namely, that 
librarians are feeling their profession, 
which is a good sign. Dr. Phelps does, 
however, pay high tribute to the profes- 
sion. An extract from a lecture of his 
before the library staff of the Detroit 
Public Library is quoted below: 

“Reading is the easiest, swiftest, pleas- 
antest method of transportation. It beats 
the aeroplane. Every book is a change 
of climate, physical, moral or spiritual. 
Boys and girls soon find this out. They 
may not have the price of a ticket to 
Europe or California, but they can get a 
book at the library which will take them 
there. A librarian gave my reading a 
good turn when I was a boy. Seeing my 
insatiable appetite for Oliver Optic’s 
books, he made a bargain with me. He 
would reserve all the books of Oliver 
Optic for me if I would read one play 
by Shakespeare, and with rare insight 
he chose for the first play Julius Caesar. 
Before I was twelve I had read all of 
Shakespeare’s plays.” 


Prize-Winning Literature, 1922 


Librarians often find that the announce- 
ment of the various prizes won by the 
different works of literature will fre- 
quently increase the demand for these 
particular books which no other publicity 
will accomplish. The following is taken 
from the Bulletin of the Haverhill Public 
Library, June, 1923: 

The Nobel Prize for literature was 
awarded to Jacinto Benavente. 

The Pulitzer Prizes were: 


History—Mr. Charles Warren for “The 
a Court in United States His- 


Biography—Mr. Burton J. Hendrick for 
— Life and Letters of Walter H. 
age.” 
Drama—Mr. Owen Davis for “Icebound.” 
Poetry—Miss Edna St. — Millay 
for the best volume of vers 
Fiction-—Miss Willa Cather for * ‘One of 


Ours.” 

The John Newbery Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Hugh Lofting, the creater of Dr. Do- 
little. 

The O. Henry Memorial Prizes for the best 
short stories of the year were awarded to 
Mr. Irvin S. Cobb for “The Snake Doctor” 
and to Mrs. Rose Wilder Lane for “Inno- 
cence.” <A special prize of $100 was awarded 
to Mr. F. R. Buckley for “Gold-Mounted 
Guns.” 

The nation’s annual poetry prize of $100 
went to Mr. Stephen Vincent Benet for his 
narrative poem “King David.” 

The National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters awarded its annual gold medal for 
drama to Mr. Eugene O’Neill. 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences awarded its gold medal for distinc- 
tion in literature to Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, taking into account the whole 
body of her literature in history, art criti- 
cism, and poetry. 

Mr. Alfred A. Knopf established last year 
the custom of giving a prize publication to 
the best book of poetry submitted by a Co- 
lumbia University student. In 1921 it was 
given to Mr. David Senter ae “Cobble- 
stones ;” in 1922, to Mr. Charles Wagner for 
“Poems of the Soil and Sea.” 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell was awarded the 
$10,000 prize established by Mr. Edward 
Bok for “service calculated to advance the 
best and largest interests of Philadelphia” 
for his famous lecture “Acres of Diamonds” 
now published in book form by Harper Bros. 


Periodical Subscriptions 


A contribution on the subject of pe- 
riodical subscriptions from the point of 
view of a high school librarian who has 
had wide experience in school library 
work is printed below. The library for 
which these magazines are recommended 
serves both senior~ and junior high 
schools and a grammar school including 
grades 6-8. We solicit the opinion of 
others in the matter of periodical sub- 
scriptions. Do you agree with the selec- 
tion? Have you any suggestions on any 
phase of this matter of magazine sub- 
scriptions? 


First ten 


Atlantic. Of literary value to both pupils 
and teachers. 

Harper. More popular than Atlantic, ilus- 
trated, but of high grade. 
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Literary Digest. Invaluable for current 
work; also for reference. 

National Geoaraphic. Useful in grade work; 
also for commercial geography; good 
for reading room use and reference. 

Nature Magazine. Excellent, if standard is 
kept up to first issues. Very interesting 
to nature lovers both adult and juvenile. 

Outlook. Invaluable for current work; per- 
sonaily I prefer the Literary Digest. 

Review of Reviews. Simond’s articles are 
especially worth while—record of cur- 
rent events good. 

Scientific American. Indispensable for cure 
rent scientific work—appeals to boys; 
use to good advantage in English work 
as well as commercial geography and 
vocational classes. 

Youth’s Companion. Good, clean, non-sensa- 
tional material for young people. 

World’s Work. Pictorial feature good—more 
popular than Review of Reviews. 

Second ten 

Current History. Valuable for source ma- 
terial. 

Educational Review. For teachers, book re- 
views useful. 

Elementary School Journal. 
book reviews useful. 

Musical America. Of interest to the many 
music pupils. 

North American Review. 


For teachers, 


Useful in debate 


work. 
St. Nicholas. Good reading. Files useful 
for poems, stories, entertainments for 


special occasions. 

School Arts. Used by pupils in drawing de- 
partment, both grade and high school. 

Scribner. Like Harper, good, high-grade 
general magazine. 

Survey. Current topics along sociological 
lines—good reviews. 

Popular Science Monthly. 
times use lesson plans. 
with boys. 


Teachers some- 
Very popular 


“Concerning Library Business” 


We are glad to quote a part of a letter 
sent from McClurg’s under the topic 
above, since there is evidently some mis- 
understanding relative to recent changes 
in the retail business of A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 

“From evidence which has come to us 
lately, it seems that some of our library 
customers are under the impression that 
the transfer of our retail store to an- 
other house meant that we were going 
out of the book busiress. This is re- 
grettable, because we have tried to tell 
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everyone with whom we have business 
relations that the transfer of the retail 
store was made in order to enable us to 
concentrate upon our wholesale business. 
Library business is wholesale business, 
and our Library Department has always 
been part and portion of our wholesale 
activities. Indeed, it has to be so, be- 
cause it would not be possible for us to 
give libraries the service necessary to- 
day if we were a retail house. Enor- 
mous stocks are required, and the va- 
riety of the stock must also be much 
wider than a retail store can afford to 
carry. 

“We desire to say most emphatically 
that we are today in a better position to 
give proper attention to library business 
than we have ever been before. Our 
stock of books today is larger than it has 
ever been, and it is also better assorted. 
Our service is more prompt; we are 
making special efforts to give libraries 
that service which the peculiar nature of 
library purchases demands.” 


For the Picture Collection 


Some interesting pictures which may 
be made use of in libraries and schools 
are published by Longmans, Green & 
Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. New sets have been added recent- 
ly to their lists. Prices range from 50 
cents a set up. A list with full descrip- 
tion will be sent upon request to them. 


A New Edition 


The Grocer’s Encyclopedia in many 
public libraries has proven its great 
value. The new edition of this work 
coming out under the name Encyclopedia 
of Foods is undoubtedly going to be quite 
as useful. Examination of the new one 
shows changes, additional plates, and 
enlarged illustrations. The subject mat- 
ter has also had some changes, and some 
omissions. To libraries already having 
the previous edition, this new one will, 
generaily speaking, not be needed. But 
it still maintains the high standard of 
the previous editions and deserves a 
place in a library where the price of $10 
can be afforded. 
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Worth-While Books Are Read 


In the Wisconsin Farmer for Septem- 
ber 27, 1923, is an article by Miss Hazel 
Hankinson on “Books for Bookless Com- 
munities” in which she tells the story of 
what the rural communities are reading, 
as revealed in the records of the Wis- 
consin Traveling Library Department. 
It is not only an account of Wisconsin’s 
service, but also an interesting revela- 
tion of the worth-while books folks after 
all are asking for. 

Librarians who read this article and 
who claim that “my patrons want only 
western stories” may do well to try to 
discover if a little effort will not reveal 
people in their community who would 
use those interesting books and not ex- 
clusively the usual popular type. 

Apropos of this Department’s service 
it may not be out of place to mention the 
blue ribbon given to it at the Northern 
Wisconsin Fair, Chippewa Falls, as spe- 
cial recognition of its exhibit of its work 
in the state. 


Weeks We Celebrate—1923-1924 


The following list of “weeks” which 
are to be observed in particular fields for 
the next six months may be checked by 
librarians who desire to prepare ahead 
of the event. The Publicity Committee 
of the A. L. A. sends the list and the 
accompanying suggestions. 


Children’s Book Week, Nov. 11-17, 1923. 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
American Booksellers’ Association. 
American Library Association. 
Boy Scouts of America, 
American Education Week, Nov. 18-23, 7. 
National Education Association, bis 
Crabtree, Sec., 1201 16th St. N .. 
Washington, D. C. 
American Legion. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 
American Library Association. 
National Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, 1924. 
National Thrift Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
With 48 co- -operating organizations. 
National Drama Week, Jan. 20-25, 1924. 
Drama League of America, 59 E. 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Religious Book Week. 
National Association of Book pee. 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Better Homes in America Week. 
Better Homes in America, 
Bureau, 223 Spring Street, 
City. 


Van 
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Boys’ Week, April 27-May 3, 1924. 
Rotary Clubs. 
National Garden Week, April 20-26, 208, 
Garden ee, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Health Week. 
Common Service Committee, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


“The A. L. A. Publicity Committee is 
here submitting a statement of possible 
methods for capitalizing for the library 
some of the general publicity resulting 
from the different campaigns: 


In all cases displays of books on the sub- 
ject are possible. These collections can be 
used in the library and local stores. The 
banks, furniture stores, flower shops, de- 
partment stores, etc., will probably be will- 
ing to supply space. Window displays can 
often be effectively illustrated by appropriate 
pictures, objects or puppet figures in cos- 
tume. 

Supplementing book displays are special 
lists of selected titles. These can frequently 
be obtained from the national organizations 
and from A. L. A. headquarters. Distribute 
them at meetings, schools, moving picture 
special performances, and mail te selected 
lists of prospective library patrons. 

Posters are very effective, both those ob- 
tained from the local committees and ‘home 
talent’ in art classes, and high schools. Use 
them all over town, outside the library. 

Newspaper publicity is easy to obtain by 
supplying news stories to your local editor. 
The best way to get into the papers is to 
do something that will be news. 

Moving picture houses are often willing to 
use slides, which may be obtainable from 
the sponsoring organization, or can be made 
from photographs, posters or slogans. 

Meetings and lectures in the library with 
special speakers can be arranged with the 
aid of the local committee. These should 
be given plenty of advance publicity through 
the press and elsewhere. 

Special story hours for children can be 
made a feature of certain programs. 

Take advantage of any appropriate special 
‘days’ of the ‘week.’ Easy publicity is pos- 
sible in this way. 

Whatever your plans are for co-operating, 
it is important to begin long enough in ad- 
vance of each ‘week’ in order to gather 
books and posters, and arrange for speak- 
ers and displays. 

The A. L. A. Publicity Committee will 
gladly help as much as possible. 


“The national organizations sponsor- 
ing each campaign are eager to supply 
material and suggestions to all libraries 
interested. Write to the national office 
of the organization, if there is no local 
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committee in your community. If there 
is a local committee, it can be used for 
advice and help. Other social groups 
may be interested in the same campaign. 
Get in touch with them and work to- 
gether wherever practicable. The library 
may materially enlarge its acquaintance 
and clientele merely through the new 
contacts established through participa- 
tion in one of the ‘weeks,’ as it is usually 
a community project.” 


“If | Were a Librarian” 


“I would never let a year go by with- 
out sending a formal invitation to all the 
members of the city or town council, 
board of aldermen, or city commission, as 
the case may be, asking them to visit 
and inspect the library, and meet the 
trustees and the staff. These men Can- 
not pass intelligently upon library appro- 
priations without first-hand knowledge of 
how the library operates, or might in- 
crease its operations with a larger ap- 
propriation. If some did not accept the 
first invitation, I would repeat it until 
they came to the library. 

“Whenever a new Official is installed 
in the city or town government, I would 
call upon him personally to congratulate 
him upon his appointment or election and 
urge him to make free use of the library. 
When new books were received on sub- 
jects likely to be of interest to any of 
these officials, I would either visit or 
telephone him and ask if he would not 
like to see the book. Too often officials 
are ignorant of what the library does and 
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how it operates, and because of such 
ignorance, fail to see that it is supported 
adequately. Such a situation is the fault 
of the librarian, not of the busy official,” 
says Alderman B 

Gaylord Bros. Triangle. 





Auditors’ Courses at New York 


The courses at the Library School of 
the New York Public Library to which 
auditors are admitted will begin on Mon- 
day, February 4, 1924, and are open to 
librarians of sufficient maturity and ex- 
perience to profit by attending them. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to 
meet the needs of those who wish the 
stimulus of a period of study in order to 
improve the service which they can ren- 
der to their libraries. 

There will be lectures on library ad- 
ministration, methods and sources of in- 
formation for the business library, the 
history of the printed book, the bibliog- 
raphy of American and European history 
and geography, and school library work. 
In the last-mentioned course, half of the 
semester will be devoted to the selection 
of books for junior and senior high school 
libraries, and the other portion to admin- 
istrative problems and methods of stimu- 
lating the voluntary reading of boys and 
girls. 


Further information may be secured by 
addressing the Supervisor of Advanced 
Courses, Library School of the New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





THE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor. 


The eighteenth year of the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin 
opened on September 24 with a capacity 
registration of 38 students. Bleven 
states and one foreign land are repre- 
sented in the geographical distribution 
of the class; there are twelve from Wis- 
consin, six from Michigan, five from IIli- 


nois, four from Minnesota, three from 
Iowa, two from Indiana, and one each 
from China, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 

The academic ranking of the students 
shows that ten have their bachelor’s de- 
grees, one of these having also a mas- 
ter’s degree; three are seniors in the 
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University taking the joint Library 
School course; two others are of senior 
grade, six have junior rank, ten sopho- 
more standing, while seven would rank 
as freshmen were they registered in Uni- 
versity classes. Six of the class have at- 
tended summer library training courses, 
and there is a good background of library 
experience for twenty-one of the class, 
ranging from six years’ experience for 
three, five years for four, four years for 
two, three years for one, two years for 
three, to one year for eight; of the sev- 
enteen with less than a year’s experience 
a number have had six months of library 
work, while the others meet the pre 
requisite of the school. A considerable 
group has traveled extensively, two in 
Europe, the others east and west in this 
country, thus bringing vision beyond 
their environment to the study of the 
year. The personnel of the class is as 
follows: 


Florence Elizabeth Allman, Rensselaer, Ind., 
One year Western College for Women ; two 
years Northwestern University School of 

usic; one year assistant Kern County 
Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Ruba Marian Ashmore, Fennimore, Wis., 
graduate Platteville Normal School; 
teacher-librarian summer course, Wiscon- 
sin Library School; two years high school 
librarian, Marinette, Wis. 

Margaret Bailey, Adairville, Ky., B.A. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; one year assistant 
University of Kentucky library. 

Margaret Blakely, Grinnell, Iowa, B.A. Grin- 
nell College; graduate work Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Margaret Lucretia Benedict, Madison, Wis., 
two years Lawrence College. 

Helen Brown, Port Huron, Mich., one and 
one-half years assistant Port Huron Pub- 
lic Library. 

Thera Marilla Brown, Riverside, Ill., one 
year junior library assistant Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 

Marjorie Evelyn Bumps, Detroit, Mich., 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Marian Reeser Clark, Moline, Ill., four years’ 
experience in community work, including 
executive secretaryship War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Federation of Girls’ Clubs, 
and Moline Municipal Playground; one 
year each as assistant Rock Island Pub- 
lic Library and Rock Island High School 
library. 

Marie Alona Crothers, Neillsville, Wis., one 
year Milwaukee-Downer College; one year 
apprentice and six months assistant Neills- 
ville Public Library. 

Geraldine Agnes Demmler, Eau Claire, Wis., 
one year Eau Claire Normal School. 

Florence Germaine DuBrucq, Menominee, 
Mich., two years assistant Spies Public 
Library, Menominee. 
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Dorothy Marie Fenton, Neenah, Wis., B.A. 
Lawrence College; one year teacher- 
librarian. 

Mabel Grondahl, Red Wing, 
University of Minnesota. 
Beatrice M. Hager, Whitehall, Wis., grad- 

uate La Crosse Normal School. 

Helen Eva Hempstead, Saginaw, Mich., two 
years Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. ; 
one year assistant Noel House Settlement, 
Washington, ; one year assistant 
Saginaw Public Library. 

Alice Ryan Hicok, Hancock, Mich., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Theresa C. Hooley, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, one 
year University of Iowa; Iowa Summer 
Library School; four years assistant Cedar 
Rapids Public Library. 

Nellie Donelan Hughes, Springfield, Ill., one 
year University of Illinois; two years 
apprentice and substitute and one year 
assistant Lincoln Library, Springfield. 

Ellen Downey Kistler, Royal Center, Ind., 
one year University of Indiana; Indiana 
Library Summer School, 1918; summer 
library course University of Michigan, 
1920; one year assistant Logansport Pub- 
lic Library, three years assistant Peru 
Public Library. 

Ruth Isabel Knapp, 


Minn., B.A. 


Q 


Ottawa, Ill.; summer 
course, University of Illinois Library 
School; five years Children’s Librarian, 
Reddicks Library, Ottawa. 

Mrs. Bernice Hocking Knight, Waupaca, 
Wis.; two years business experience. 


Mrs. Violet Elizabeth Kohler, Coffeyville, 
an., three years Bethany College, To- 
peka, Kan.; has traveled extensively in 


United States and Europe, 

Gertrude Dorothea Kosmoski, Owatonna, 
Minn., six years assistant Owatonna Pub- 
lic Library. 

Elizabeth Sophia Lawton, Oak Park, IIL, one 
year Beloit College. 

Anne Liebermann, Fort Atkinson, Wis., B.A. 
Lawrence College; three and one-half 
years assistant Fort Atkinson Public 
Library. 

Kwoh-Chuin Liu, Nanking, China, B.A. Uni- 
versity of Nanking, M.A. University of Wis- 


consin; three years assistant and two 
ears associate librarian University of 
anking. 


Ina McKenzie, Duluth, Minn., one year Du- 
luth Normal School; summer library 
course University of Minnesota; six years 
secretary to superintendent of schools Bi- 
wabik, also in charge of high school 
library, five years first assistant cataloger 
Duluth Public Library. 

Madge McLaughlin, Mason City, Iowa, B.A. 
University of Iowa. 

Mrs. Lenore Martin Nutting, Madison, Wis., 
two years University of Iowa, one year 
University of Illinois; one year assistant 
and acting librarian Public Library, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., four years assistant Madi- 
son Free Library. 

Gwen Perry, Oconto, Wis., one year Be- 
loit College; Summer Session Wisconsin 
Library School; three years assistant and 
three years’ librarian Oconto Public 
Library. 

Margaret Magdalene Ream, Green Bay, Wis., 
one and one-half years University of Wis- 
consin; six months assistant Green Bay 
Public Library. 


Helen A. Rockwell, Canton, Pa., B.A. Wil- 
son College, summer sessions at Cornell 
University and Columbia University. 
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Marian DeWitt Rugg, St. Louis, Mo., gradu- 
ate Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., one 
year University of Wisconsin. 

Ga., B.A. 


Elizabeth Watts Simpson, Trion, 
College for Women, Columbia, S. C., sum- 
mer session, University of Tennessee. 


Vannita Lucile Wesely Owatonna, Minn., 
senior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Dorothy A. Wurzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
two years French Institute, Switzerland; 
five years assistant Grand "Rapids Public 
Library ; extensive European travel. 


Olive Josephine Young, North Fond du Lac, 
Wis., B.S. Northwestern University; one 
year as apprentice and assistant Fond du 
Lac Public Library. 


The first morning of instruction, Sep- 
tember 25, found every student in place 
at the appointed hour, half after eight 
o’clock, and both lecture and lesson ap- 
pointments and practice periods have 
gone forward regularly since that time. 
The schedule of daily and weekly ap- 
pointments does not vary greatly from 
year to year, since the same funda- 
mental subjects must be taught, but each 
course changes in its content and empha- 
sis to keep well abreast or even ahead 
of advances in library work itself. 

Graduates returning for a visit will 
still find cataloguing scheduled every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday morn- 
ing at 8:30, with practice work every 
afternoon of these days; reference is 
every Tuesday and Thursday morning at 
8:30 as of old, followed by classifica- 
tion and subject headings; book selec- 
tion comes at 10:30 on Mondays and 
Fridays as usual, and other’ sub- 
jects appear in their regular places. 
There are no changes in the staff this 
year, save that Miss Daland’s place as 
reviser has been filled by Miss Hudson’s 
promotion, and Miss Runge, of the class 
of 1923, has been appointed as the sec- 
ond reviser. The last week in October 
this year marks the introduction of writ- 
ten quizzes in all subjects, to conform 
with a recent University ruling for such 
tests. 

Two callers have added greatly to the 
inspiration of the opening weeks, Miss 
Eayrs, of Harcourt, Brace & Co., who 
gave a timely discussion of “Creative 
Publishing,” and Mr. Johan Bojer, of 
Norway, who graciously spoke to the 
students in English at the time of his 
call, which made a real occasion. 
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School Notes 


The new class was introduced to the 
social side of the school life and to each 
other at a “mixer” on the first Friday 
evening of the semester. The evening 
was spent informally and in every way 
lived up to its name. 

The annual fall outing took the School 
for the third time to Devil’s Lake, forty 
miles from Madison. Graduates of for- 
mer years will recall the happy occasion 
of an October Saturday afternoon at 
Maple Bluff, with a picnic supper in the 
Frederickson cottage. But in these later 
years the School has been more venture- 
some, and has spent an entire Saturday 
exploring the truly wonderful region at 
Devil’s Lake. Mr. and Mrs. Lester have 
sponsored the outing and served a 
bountiful luncheon in the open after the 
class have climbed the bluffs for four 
hours. Beefsteak cooked over the coals 
and coffee together with other good 
things have come to be the “standard- 
ized” menu. Mr. H. E. Cole, editor of 
the Baraboo News, and authority on the 
geology of the region, always accom- 
panies the class as guide, and after 
luncheon gives a remarkable talk on the 
formation and geological history of the 
lake and its bluffs. The Devil’s Lake 
trip has come to be an event long antici- 
pated and never forgotten. 


Alumni Notes 


Words of appreciation for the Direc- 
tory of Graduates which was mailed to 
all graduates in May still continue to 
reach the School. We are delighted that 
all have enjoyed seeing the complete list 
of alumni, knowing who’s who, and 
where everyone is located. We had 
hoped that the publication of the geo- 
graphical list would bring together those 
living in the same vicinity, and serve as 
a basis for reunions for those in the 
same region, at library association meet- 
ings or other occasions. Letters assure 
us that these very things have resulted, 
and we rejoice that graduates of differ- 
ent years are becoming acquainted. 

When at the request of Secretary 
Milam the proof for the A. L. A. Hand- 
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book, 1923, was checked to catch any 
changes in address of Wisconsin grad- 
uates, a count showed that 181 of our 
graduates are members of the A. L. A.; 
this is 52 per cent of our active alumni 
body. Eleven members of the present 
class have joined the A. L. A. 


e News of Our Graduates 


Corinne Kittelson, ’10, is now connected 
with the State Historical Society, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Bessie H. Dexter, ’11, joined the Bureau 
of Children’s Guidance, 9 West 48th St., New 
York City, on her return from a European 
trip. 

Laura E. Luttrell, ’12, began work as cat- 
aloguing assistant in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, in Septem- 
ber. 


Gertrude E. Aiken, °’13, has received an 
appointment as senior assistant in the Lewis 
Institute Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library. 

Julia C. Stockett, ’'14, has been appointed 
supervising librarian of institutional libra- 
ries, Iowa State Board of Control. There 
are fifteen of those libraries. The position 
was first held by Miriam Carey, now super- 
vising librarian for the Minnesota State 
Board of Control; her successor was Julia 
A. Robinson, ’09, now secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission. Miss Stockett assumes 
the position after the interval of the war, 
when there was no librarian, and is finding 
plenty of work. 

Catherine Head, °15, (Mrs. Thomas BE. 
Coleman) is traveling with her husband in 
Norway and the British Isles during October 
and November. Word has been received 
that they have landed in Norway, and are 
en route to visit Berljot Gundersen, ‘15, 
(Mrs Borge Gunderson, at Résen Gaard, 
Flisen Station, Solar, Norway. 

Ava L. Cochrane, ’16, who had been in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, for a year, died 
on September 16th. Her classmates and 
many other friends in the library circle of 
Michigan and Wisconsin where she had 
lived and worked will learn with sorrow that 
the brave fight she made to live was a los- 
ing one. They will remember the fine quali- 
ties of her mind, her ambitious spirit, and 
her loyal friendship. 

Margaret Gilpin, ’17, librarian at Moun- 
tain Iron, Minn., has been elected to succeed 
Eda Tanke as librarian of the Public 
Library, Cloquet, Minn. 

Hazel D. Laing, ’17, resigned as cata- 
loguer of the National Safety Council in the 
summer to accept the librarianship of the 
High School Library in Gladstone, Mich., her 
home. 
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Madaline Scanlan, ’17, can now be ad- 
dressed 744 Schuyler Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
On account of her mother’s health she is not 
at present in library work. They spent last 
winter in the South. 

Julia A. Harrington, ’19, finished her work 
for the bachelor’s degree and was graduated 
from the University in June. This year she 
is serving as librarian and secretary to the 
Romance language department of the Uni- 
versity. 

Eva Alford, ’20, resigned as_ reference 
librarian of the Duluth Public Library in the 
summer, to accept the charge of the Sell- 
wood Branch Library, Portland, Oregon. 

Esther Sander, ’20, has been connected 
with the library of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, since June. She 
was appointed librarian in August. Miss 
Sander writes: “This promotion makes me 
the head of the department which consists of 
the library and the museum where we keep 
samples and data concerning nearly every 
kind of tire and rubber goods manufac- 
tured in the United States. The library is 
purely technical and quite extensive. At 
present there are only about fifteen thousand 
people employed by Goodyear, but in nor- 
mal times there are about thirty thousand.” 

Eda Tanke, ’20, resigned as librarian of 
the Public Library, Cloquet, Minn., in Sep- 
tember; she has held the position since her 
graduation. Her plans include a winter at 
home before accepting another position. Miss 
Tanke writes, “The annual meeting of the 
Indiana Library Association was held last 
week at West Baden Springs and was most 
interesting; so many Indiana librarians 
have attended the Wisconsin Library School 
that it seemed like a reunion.” 

Mary A. Holmes, ’21, goes to the Public 
Library, Virginia, Minn., on November ist 
as children’s librarian. 

Anne M. Robertson, ’21, spent several 
months abroad during the summer, largely 
in England. She has sent enthusiastic ac- 
counts of her travels to the Library School. 

Viarda M. Clark, ’22, is serving as refer- 
ence librarian of the Public Library, Daven- 
port, Iowa. Her classmates will be inter- 
ested to learn that Marian R,. Clark, of the 
class of 1924, is her sister. 

Marguerite Kirk, ’22, was appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian of the East Portland Branch 
of the Public Library, Portland, Oregon, the 
first of August. 

Elizabeth Sammis, ex ’22, is assistant 
librarian at the Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, De Kalb, Ill., for the 
academic year 1923-24. 

Adeline Cooke, ’23, has been transferred 
from her position in the Oregon State Li- 
brary, in Salem, to Portland, where she is 
librarian of the Roosevelt High School 
Branch of the City Library. 

Mrs. Olive B. Tremble, ’23, after serving 
on the vacation schedule of the New York 
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Public Library, has been permanently as- 
signed as reference librarian in the Seward 
Park Branch. 


Marriages 


Helen Turvill, 08, who has been closely 
identified with the Library School since her 
graduation, was married on October lith to 
Dr. Eben H. Toole, a seed expert of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
All the alumni will be delighted to know 
that her home is to be near so central a 
piace as Washington, D. C., where they will 
have opportunity to see her on the occasion 
of a visit to the capitol. Her address is 
Decatur Heights, Bladensburg, Md. 

Jessie R. Henkel, ’15, was married Sep- 
tember 19th, at her home in Detroit to Wal- 
ter Thompson. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson will 
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be at home after October 15th, Oak Knob 
Sub-division, Bloomfield Hills, Detroit. 

Gladys M. Beveridge, ’19, was married on 
August 25th to J. Burton Cardiff. Mrs. 
Cardiff is continuing her work as assistant 
in the Free Library, Madison, Wis. Her 
home address is 509 N. Lake St., Madison. 

Mignon Wyman, ’19, reference librarian, 
Dubuque, was married to George L. Pond on 
October 15th, at her home in Des Moines. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pond are at home after No- 
vember 15th, 1373 West Fifth Street, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

C. Louise Chamberlain, ’21, librarian of 
the Riverside High School Library, Milwau- 
kee, was married at her home in Tacoma, 
Washington, on September 29th, to J. Dem- 
ing Ferguson. They are making their home 
at 4041 Elles Avenue, Chicago. 





*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


The editor wishes to thank all persons who have sent in notes of interest for this department. 


Antigo. Immediately upon the receipt 
of the news of the earthquake disaster in 
Japan, the librarian collected books and 
magazine articies on Japan for the use of 
the library patrons. The list was pub- 
lished in the daily paper. 


Barron. The entire library and 
grounds have been improved by fresh 
paint and shrubbery. The interior was 
redecorated, using a soft gray on the 
walls and cream on the ceiling. Pots 
for plants were also painted to match the 
walis. Further new equipment includes 
new bulletin boards, a new juveniie maga- 
zine rack, and umbrella stand, enlarged 
vertical file, new signs and new guide 
cards in the catalogs. A framed portrait 
of Frances E. Willard and a bust of 
Shakespeare have been presented to the 
library. To finish off the good work 150 
new volumes were placed on the shelves 
in September. The circulation in Au- 
gust was 1,673, two hundred more than 
in July. These news notes were received 
just too late for inclusion in the October 
Bulletin. 


Beloit. The library believes in having 
summer all the year ’round. During Sep- 
tember a collection of garden planning 
books was displayed and the list pub- 


lished, coincident with the fall flower 
show. After all, spring gardens must 
be planned in the winter. 


Brodhead. The Round Table Study 
Club has presented to the library a copy 
of Peary’s account of his discovery of 
the North Pole as a memorial gift in 
honor of Mrs. Abbie Karney. 


Clintonville. Probably the only collec- 
tion of Rexfordiana extant has been pre- 
sented to the Library by Mr. W. A. Olen. 
Eben E. Rexford was the author of Silver 
threads among the gold. The collection 
includes published works, many manu- 
scripts, correspondence and scrapbooks. 


De Pere. Miss Elizabeth Schmidt, as- 
sistant in the Public Library for the past 
two years, has resigned her position to 
enter the St. Louis Library School. Miss 
Margaret Schlegel has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Schmidt. The library, 
under the new county system, is supply- 
ing the rural schools and the teachers 
with bocks for required reading. 


Fond du Lac. The summer book clubs 
closed their work by a program at the 
library which showed the extensive and 
interesting work which had been done. 
Miss Dodd introduced the program by 
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telling a story. Then followed a marion- 
ette show for which the club members 
had made all the properties and the 
puppets. The Mad Tea Party and Snow 
White were the puppet plays given. 
Christopher Morley’s Thursday night was 
presented by another group of actors. 
The work of the Travel Club was ex- 
plained by a member. During the first 
week of October an interesting exhibit 
of pottery was exhibited at the library 
hall, and each afternoon a lecture on 
American Pottery was read. Miss Janes 
spoke at the Oshkosh Teachers’ Conven- 
tion on “The Book and the Kindergar- 
ten.” The staff of the library served the 
breakfast at the Community House to 
all the librarians attending the State 
Meeting. 


Fox Lake. Children’s Book Week is 
to be celebrated by a contest in the high 
school with essays on Wisconsin authors. 
Four members of the high school classes 
made a special trip to Fond du Lac to 
meet and talk with Miss Gale, as they 
had chosen her writings as the subject 
for their essays. 


Galesville. A gift of pamphlets and 
booklets on flowers, weeds and trees has 
been received from Dr. L. H. Pammel, 
professor of botany, Iowa State College. 
Dr. Pammel visited Galesville during the 
summer, giving an interesting talk in the 
library. Books have also been presented 
to the library by Mrs. Julia Terpening. 
The appropriation for the ensuing year 
has been raised to $8,000. The volumes 
in the library have been increased by the 
combination of a library which had for- 
merly been located at the Galesville Fire 
Department. The department turned 
over to the Public Library their entire 
collection, numbering about 200 volumes. 
The library exhibited in the Educational 
Building at the County Fair. Evenings 
of reading have been enjoyed through 
the summer, particularly the reading of 
The Quare Women. 


Green Bay. “What do you know about 
this?” As an answer Green Bay offers 
to furnish books of information on all 
subjects to the patrons of the library, 
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but particularly urges students of the 
city to use the library in their reference 
work. 


Janesville. The library has inaug- 
urated an interesting feature by select- 
ing books on special topics, suggesting 
them for winter reading. The first topic 
suggested was “Strange countries and 
strange things.” The subjects ranged 
from Bell’s Sunset Canada to Oberam- 
mergau. The books and magazines deal- 
ing with these subjects are placed in con 
venient location near the entrance. A 
large map showing the location of sta. 
tions is another new feature added to the 
Janesville library. A special collection 
of German books has been borrowed 
from traveling libraries in Madison for 
use during the winter. 


Kaukauna. The Kaukauna Times pub- 
lished the best review of Christopher 
Morley’s Where the blue begins that we 
have read, in the form of an editorial. 
The Women’s Club will hold its winter 
meetings in the lecture room of the 
library, which is to be redecorated 
through the generosity of one of the 
members of the club. The club has 
asked the librarian to give a report of 
the State Library meeting at the next 
meeting of the club. The library board 
sent the librarian to the State meeting 
as the official representative of the 
library. The outside woodwork of the 
library has received a fresh coat of paint. 

Kenosha. The branch library system 
which has been established in Kenosha 
is to be extended so that in the future all 
school buildings will be provided with a 
branch. These branches will number 
about 15, so that every part of the city 
may be adequately served. 

Kewaunee. During the summer the 
library quarters over the bank have been 
remodeled and redecorated, thus neces- 
sarily closing the library for a long pe- 
riod of time. But during this interval 
the librarian ordered extra collections of 
books from traveling libraries and cir- 
culated them from her own home, thus 
supplying library patrons with reading 
even while the library was closed. The 
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council has appropriated an extra $300 
for the year’s work. 

Madison. Owing to a very severe in- 
jury to her ankle, Miss Mary A. Smith 
was obliged to give up her plans for 
spending the month of October in the 
East. 


Marinette. New collections of German 
and Norwegian books have been bor- 
rowed from traveling libraries in Madi- 
son for use by the local patrons. 

Marshfield. After October ist, the 
library will be closed to children under 
the ninth grade after six p. m. The 
pressure of work for reference and adult 
study and reading has been so great that 
this division of the crowd has become 
necessary. 


Milwaukee. The library was _ repre- 
sented at the State Meeting by Messrs. 
Dudgeon, Cargill, Carter and McKillop, 
who made the trip by automobile, and 
the Misses Dousman, Tompkins, May- 
nard, Stuckert, Schoenleber, Martin and 
Davidson. Milwaukee plans for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week include co-operation 
of a score of representatives of Mil- 
waukee public and private schools, par- 
ent-teacher associations, the council, 
churches, and other organizations. Frank- 
lin B. Snyder, of the English Department 
of Northwestern University, will speak 
in the library on “My children’s read- 
ing.” A book party for children will be 
given at the library. Milwaukee’s plan 
to supply books to the people has ex- 
tended to hospitals and shut-ins and the 
library has solicited gifts of books for 
this purpose. The cool weather of the 
fall is bringing readers to the reference 
room in increased numbers; also the 
opening of the library on Sunday after- 
noons has proved popular. The directors 
went on record in favor of establishing a 
new branch in the vicinity of Lincoln 
and Eighth Avenues. Final approval of 
this action is expected at the next meet- 
ing. William Kaumheimer, a member of 
the library board, has been obliged to 
resign because his place of residence has 
been changed from Milwaukee to the 
suburb district. Miss Flora Menzel, sec- 
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retary of the Milwaukee Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Kaumheimer. 
Mosinee. The report of the year end- 


ing July 1, 1923, showed an increase of 
1,325 volumes over any previous year. 
The library has received a gift of vol- 
umes on American history and travel 
from Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Thompson, of 
Milwaukee; also a new magazine and 
newspaper rack have been presented by 
the Two-hour Club, and the Women’s 
Service Club has arranged for planting 
shrubbery on the library grounds. Dur- 
ing the summer new lighting fixtures 
and a new heating plant were installed 
in the library. 


Nekoosa. Miss Caroline Fitch has re- 
signed from the library board and Mrs. 
J. W. Youngchild has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 


Neenah. The library publishes a long 
list of interesting magazines which may 
be borrowed from the library. 


New London. Believing that no up-to- 
date business establishment can ade- 
guately serve its patrons without a tele- 
phone, the library board has had a tele- 
phone installed in the public library. 
Miss Pelzer was in charge of the Pub- 
licity section at the State meeting, at 
which numerous items for promoting the 
service of the library were suggested. 


New Richmond. On Saturday, Septem- 
ber 15th, a tag day was held for the 
benefit of the library. This was neces- 
sitated by the continued increase in cir- 
culation and the inadequate income from 
taxation. 


North Fond du Lac. An increase in 
appropriation was made by the village 
board and the library board has planned 
complete reorganization of the library 
and the service. One hundred dollars 
was received from a street dance which 
celebrated the opening of the paving in 
front of the library room. 


Plymouth. The entire interior of the 
building has been redecorated, making 
the rooms seem much brighter and more 
cheerful. 
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Rice Lake. A collection of books from 
the library of Dr. J. B. Trowbridge en- 
titled, Wisconsin in three centuries, has 
been given the library by Mrs. Elmer E. 
Larson. 


Stevens Point. A most successful ex- 
hibit of the library and its service was 
held at the County Fair. The plans for 
Children’s Book Week include a per- 
formance by the Campfire Girls, a spe- 
cial program by the Women’s Club, and 
a special celebration in the High School. 
A sum has been appropriated by the 
school authorities for the purchase of 
books for the schools and Miss Ander- 
son has been asked to make the selec- 
tion for these purchases. Miss Anderson 
attended the State Meeting at Fond du 
Lac. 

Thorp. In April, 1923, the Woman’s 
Union Club, of Thorp, had a two-day 
bazaar to raise money for the Library 
building fund. They invited former 
members of the club who still lived near 
Thorp to send in articles for the bazaar. 
There were some gifts from citizens of 
Thorp who were not members of the 
club. Food sales were held prior to the 
bazaar to raise money for materials 
needed for it. Fancy work, children’s 
dresses, ladies’ fancy and plain aprons 
and house dresses were sold. Meals 
were served during both days of the 
bazaar, and refreshments were also 
served between meals. The bazaar 
closed with a big dance and cafeteria 


supper. Seven hundred dollars was 
cleared. 
Washburn. Mrs. Mae Greenwood, 


librarian, has tendered her resignation. 
The board, however, was loath to accept 
it and granted instead a leave of absence 
for a year for a much-needed rest. Mrs. 
Greenwood will spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia and the west. During the libra- 
rian’s absence Mrs. Henry Johnson, a 
member of the board, will be in charge 
of the library. 


Tomah. The library recently showed 
an interesting display of old newspapers 
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and of manuscript sermons of a past 
generation. 


Waterford. The Waterford branch of 
the Racine County Library has received 
an addition of 100 new books, most of 
them Wisconsin Reading Circle titles. 


Waukesha. A most successful exhibit 
of the library and its work was held late 
this summer at the County Fair. The 
library has been co-operating with the 
local health center in supplying books 
on child care and training. The librarian 
attended the State Meeting at Fond du 
Lac. 


Waupun. The library board shares in 
the selection of books for the library to 
such an extent that they hold book re- 
views and discussions which have proved 
most interesting. The trustees were 
guests of the librarian at dinner at the 
state library meeting and at the lecture 
by Dr. Henry Seidel Canby. 


Wausau. It was announced at the 
State Meeting that the appropriation for 
the library has been raised to $8,000. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The library held 
open house in its remodeled building on 
Saturday, October 20th. The mayor and 
members of the city council were the 
guests of honor. Members of local clubs 
assisted the library staff, serving tea 
and showing the visitors through the 
spacious and attractive rooms. The light 
walls which blended with the gray 
woodwork furnished an effective back- 
ground for the books and the brilliant 
autumn flowers which decorated the 
rooms for the occasion. In the remod- 
eled building the library occupies the 
ground floor, which offers a central space 
for circulating books, a children’s corner, 
reference room and librarian’s office. 
The second floor will be used for store 
rooms and for the Witter county library 
service; also for offices for the superin- 
tendent of schools, the Boy Scout execu- 
tive and for the school nurse. 


The library bears the name of T. B. 
Scott, who founded the first library in 
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the city in 1889. Members of the board 
who have been largely responsible for 
the library’s growth include Messrs. F. 
G. Wood, I. P. Witter, E. P. Arpin, Ben 
Hanson, and Mrs. J. E. Daly, Mrs. G. J. 
Kaudy, and Mrs. Julius Winden. 


The remodeled library with its active 
branch in the business section of the city 
is now fitted to give the best possible 
service to its patrons. 
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Headliners 
Mr. Dudgeon accepting the keys of 
Fond du Lac: “We wish to assure your 
honor that librarians aren’t a crowd who 
will go below the first floor.” 
Mrs. Allen: “But we are interested in 
the ten best sellers.” 


Patrons Interested in Dr. Grenfel 


At the desk: “Have you the book 
called ‘Adrift on a dish pan’?” 





A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


Books and Reading 


Barry, Florence V. A century of chil- 
dren’s books. 1923. 257p. Doran $2. 
028.5 
A discussion of a rich century, the 18th, 
which gave us Perrault’s Tales, Pilgrim’s 
progress, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s travels, 
Goody Two Shoes and other’ treasures. 
Tells the inside story of these books and is 
of interest and value to any student of 
children’s literature. 


Bennett, Jesse Lee. On “culture” and “a 
liberal education.” 1922. 92p. The 
Arnold Co., Baltimore. $1.50; pa. $1. 

374 

Discussion of the value of reading, with 

useful lists of books. For any library, large 
or small. 


Psychology 


Williams, Tom A. Dreads and besetting 

fears. 1923. 217p. Little $1.75. 157 

A good treatment of such subjects as bash- 

fulness, college breakdowns, stammering, 

anxiety, fear of crowds and similar phobias. 

Non-technical and gives many specific recom- 
mendations for the dispelling of fears. 


Peace and War 


Dickinson, G. Lowes. War: its nature, 
cause and cure. 1923. 155p. Mac- 
millan $1.50. 172.4 

The author states his own theme: “If 
mankind does not end war, war will end 
mankind. This has not been true in the 
past, but it is true in the present. For the 
present has produced something new. It has 
produced science.” One of the strongest 
modern arguments against war yet published. 

Irwin, Will. Christ or Mars? 1923. 188p. 
Appleton $1.50. 172.4 


By the author of The next war. Tries 
to strike a moral balance between the claims 
of war and of peace. Good material for ‘‘no- 
more-war” week, for peace sermons, or club 
discussions. 


Religion 
Hartt, Rollin Lynde. The man himself: 
the Nazarene. 1923. 291p. Double- 
day $2.50. 232.9 
Not a life of Jesus but a study of his 
beliefs and teachings from a critical and his- 
torical point of view. Many of the conclu- 
sions are unorthodox and will arouse discus- 
sion. 
Ikenberry, C. S. Motives and expression 
in religious education. 1922. 304p. 


illus. Doran $2. : 268 
“A manual of worship, hand-work, play and 
service.” (Subtitle.) Contains much valu- 


able material and covers a field in which 
there is little available in print. For Sun- 
day and church school workers. 


Osborn, Henry Fairfield. Evolution and 

religion. 1923. 21p. Scribner 75c. 

215 

A direct reply to W. J. Bryan, reprinted 

from the New York Times. Slight and ex- 

pensive for its size, but may serve a need 
where definite material is called for. 


Sociology 


Chatburn, George R. Highways and high- 
way transportation. 1923. 472p. il- 
lus. Crowell $3. 386 

Extended account of the history of trans- 
portation and of some problems of highway 
transportation. Intended for the general 
reader but perhaps most useful as a refer- 
ence work for persons engaged in highway 
administration. Longer than necessary and 
disconnected. Well illustrated. Good index. 


p= 
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Das, Taraknath. India in world politics. 
1923. 1385p. Huebsch $1.25. 327.54 


By means of citations from British authori- 
ties aims to show to what extent Britain’s 
foreign policy has been determined by her de- 
sire to retain India. Introduction by Robert 
Morss Lovett. Of importance to students of 
world politics, 


Ellis, D. C. & Thornborough, Laura. Mo- 
tion pictures in education. 1923. 
284p. illus. Crowell $2.50. 371.33 


Chapters on origin and development of in- 
structional motion pictures, advantages of 
and objections to the use of films, films avail- 
able, technique of operation, future possi- 
bilities, ete. Appendix lists motion picture 
distributors and manufacturers of equipment, 
Index and good illustrations. 


Thornborough, Laura. Etiquette for 
everybody. 1923. 244p. Barse & 
Hopkins $1.25. 395 


Less ponderous than some of the recent 
books, less expensive and seems to cover the 
subject adequately. Applies the dictates of 
“common sense” wherever possible. 


Useful Arts 
Stevenson, John A. Constructive sales- 
manship. 1923. 361lp. Harper $3. 
658 


Analyzes and discusses the principles of 
salesmanship and the difficulties likely to be 
met in making a sale. Practical and based 
on sound psychology. Gives interesting ex- 
amples of sales talks. Useful for adults tak- 
ing correspondence courses or working alone. 
Bibliography and index, 


Struck, F. T. Construction and repair 
work for the farm. 1923. 382p. 
illus. Houghton $3.75. 631 

A very practical work treating its subject 
in a popular manner. Planned as a voca- 
tional and college text but useful also to those 
engaged in farming. Well illustrated. Chap- 


ter references. Good index. 
Fine Arts 
Faure, Elie. History of art: Renaissance 
art. 1923. 401p. illus. Harper 
$7.50. 709 


In text and illustration lives up to the 
standard of the two previous volumes. A 
fourth on modern art will complete the series. 


Martens, F. H. The art of the prima 
donna. 1923. 293p. illus. Appleton 
$3. 784.9 
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Widely varying opinions on everything re- 
lating to the singer’s art by twenty present 
day singers. Interesting to students and 
singers and of great value to the former. 


Northend, Mary H. The small house and 
its possibilities. 1923. 243p. illus. 
Dodd $2.50. 740 

A practical book, full of helpful sugges- 
tions. Considers all the details of the house 
and its furnishings. Good illustrations. Does 
not give house plans. 


Stone, Kathryn E. Music appreciation. 
1923. 175p. Scott, Foresman $1.25. 
780.7 
Contains ten lessons for each of the eight 
school grades on selections available in Vic- 
tor records, giving the teacher simple in- 
structions in introducing and explaining the 
selections. Material for correlated stories 
and musical numbers are listed, with brief 
biographical notes and glossary. Useful to 
schools, music teachers, clubs and for popu- 
lar reference. 


Wise, Claude Merton. 
school and community. 1923. 147p. 
Stewart Kidd $3. ~ 792 

Aims to cover the entire field indicated vy 
the title, including stage settings, lighting, 
costuming, make up, choice of plays, pag- 
eants and masks, etc. Illustrations are an 
admirable feature. Extensive bibliographies. 


Dramatics for 


Literature 
Adcock, A. St. John & Hoppe, E. O. Gods 
of modern Grub Street. 1923. 326p. 
illus. Stokes $2.50. 820.9 
Sketches of modern English authors. Will 


be useful to clubs and will help satisfy the 
constant demand for material on living writ- 
ers. Illustrated with portraits. Index. 


Hansen, Harry. Midwest portraits. 1923. 

357p. Harcourt $2.50. 810.9 or 820.9 

A picture of literary Chicago. Outstand- 

ing figures are Carl Sandburg, Sherwood 

Anderson and Lew Sarett, although many 

others are introduced. By the literary critic 
of the Chicago Daily News. 


Phelps, William Lyon. Some makers of 


American literature. 1923. 187p. 
Marshall Jones $2.50. 810.9 or 820.9 
Contains a series of lectures delivered at 
Dartmouth College, on Franklin, Jonathan 
Edwards, Cooper, Hawthorne, Webster, Lin- 
coln, Emerson and Mark Twain. Sympathetic 
and interesting, they make a book of value 
alike to the teachers, student, and reader of 
American literature. 
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Pym, Dora, ed. Readings from the litera- 
ture of ancient Rome. 3338p. MHar- 
court. 870.8 

Well chosen collection of readings for those 
who must read in translation. Might be used 
with high school students but is better 
adapted to the adult who realizes he has 
missed the culture of the classics. A similar 
volume of readings from Greek literature is 
in preparation. 


Wildman, Edwin. Writing to sell. 1923. 
2938p. Appleton $2. 808 
Book of practical suggestions covering fic- 
tion writing, feature stories, special articles, 
etc. Appendices cover such subjects as 
Where to sell and how to submit manu- 
scripts. The kind of information young writ- 
ers want. 


Poetry and Drama 


Barker, Harley Granville. The secret life. 
1923. 125p. Little $1.50. 822 
This drama is a finished piece of work, 
quite above the average. Pictures modern 
English life, with characters that are alive. 


Baring, Maurice. His majesty’s embassy 
and other plays. 1923. 222p. Littie 
$2.50. 822 

The title play is a clever comedy of life 
in the British embassy of any capital. Man- 
froy, duke of Athens is historical, somewhat 
in the manner of Stephen Phillips. June— 
and after is comedy pure and simple. All 
are full length plays. 


Christmas in poetry; 2d series. 1923. 

42p. Wilson 60c. 394 

A second series, compiled by a committee 

of the Carnegie Library School association, 

eontaining carols and poems, cold and new. 

A similar collection of Thanksgiving poems 
has been issued. 


Frost, Robert. Selected poems. 1923. 
143p. Holt $2. 811 or 821 

A well chosen selection printed in attrac- 
tive form. In the small library will serve as 
a very adequate representation of the poet. 


Masefield, John. Mellony Holtspur, or 
The pangs of love. 1923. 150p. Mac- 
milan $1.50. 822 

A three act play in which the theme is 
developed by means of the introduction of 
ghosts out of the past. Might play effectively 
but is unconvincing to read. 

See Booklist 19:310 Jul, ’23. 


Snow, Wilbert.. Maine Coast. 1923. 
114p. Harcourt $1.75. 811 or 821 
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Poems of the Maine coast, somewhat sim- 
ilar to those of Robert Frost. Have a strong 
human interest and will find readers among 
those who “don’t care for poetry.” 


Wilkinson, Marguerite. Contemporary 

poetry. 1923. 3872p. Macmillan 88c. 

821.08 

A well chosen collection of modern verse 

published in the Modern readers’ series at a 
low price. Good for school collections. 


Humor 


Herbert, A. P. “Tinker, tailor.” 1923. 
67p. illus. Doubleday. $1.50. 827 
These verses from Punch are addressed to 
children in mock seriousness. Have the true 
flavor of humor and the pictures of George 
Morrow match the text. 


Leacock, Stephen. Over the footlights. 
1923. 285p. Dodd $1.50. 827 
Burlesques on various types of drama, in- 
cluding of course, the movies, followed by 
short miscellaneous sketches. Show Lea- 
cock’s humor unimpaired. The burlesques 
have been appearing in Harper’s. 


History—Travel—Biography 


Davis, W. S. Life on a mediaeval barony. 
1923. 414p. illus. Harper $3.50. 
940.14 
Describes life on a barony in northern 
France in the year 1220, although the con- 
ditions pictured were common also to Eng- 
land and Germany of the time. Interesting, 
reads like a story and could be used with 
high school pupils. Illustrations from old 
manuscripts. 


Overell, Lilian. A woman’s impressions 
of German New Guinea. 1923. 224p. 
illus. Dodd $4. 919.5 

Interesting chatty descriptions of a country 
on which little has been written. The author 
was in New Guinea during the early years 
of the war. Of interest to those who have 
enjoyed O’Brien. 


Rider’s New York City. 1923. 670p. 
illus. Holt $4.50. 917.47 
A second edition of a guide that appeared 
in 1916. Has been revised and enlarged to 
include supplementary “material relating to 
Yonkers and to that part of New York in the 
state of New Jersey.” Gives all the usual 
guidebook information, with clear maps and 
plans and is not padded with illustrations. 
A bibliography is a _ distinctive feature. 
Rider’s Washington and Rider’s Bermuda 
are other volumes in the series, 
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Schafer, Joseph. A history of agriculture 
in Wisconsin. 1922. 212p. illus. 
State Hist. Soc. $2. 977.5 

The author calls this “a sketch of the his- 
tory of agriculture” in Wisconsin. It is pub- 
lished as an introduction to the town studies 
of the Wisconsin Domesday book which are 
in preparation. Has much material of inter- 
est to Wisconsin libraries, a sketch of the 
geology of the state, chapters on pioneer 
origins and pioneer conditions as well as on 
the progress of agriculture. Many maps and 
illustrations. 


Smith, Preserved. Erasmus, a study of 
his life, ideals and place in history. 
1923, 479p. illus. Harper $4. 921 

Scholarly work, accurately described by its 
subtitle. Not a finished biography. For col- 
lege and large public libraries. 


Weigall, Rachel. Lady Rose Weigall. 
1923. 317p. Appleton $3. 921 
A long span of life, stretching from 1834 
down to 1921, and a wide acquaintance with 
the great figures of her day form the basis 
for this entertaining memoir, prepared by a 
daughter. The story of her friendship with 
Jenny Lind and an interview with Jane 
Welsh Carlyle are high lights in the book. 
Index. Not needed in small libraries. 


Fiction 


Bell, Archie. King Tut-Ankh-Amen. 1923. 
290p. Page $2. 

The romantic love story of King Tut. May 
be read with interest by high school boys and 
girls. Has an historical introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. By the author of The spell 
of Egypt. 


Armstrong, Harold H. The red-blood. 
1923. 479p. Harper $2. 

Interesting study of a forceful character, 
a young Canadian doctor who gives up his 
practice to build a fortune in the wholesale 
drug business in Detroit. The early chapters 
are the best. 


Hough, Emerson. North of 36. 1923. 
429p. Appleton $2. 

Interesting for its picture of a great cattle 
drive, from Texas to Kansas, in the sixties. 
Appeared in Saturday Evening Post. 

See Booklist 20:21 Oct. ’23. 


Lincoln, Joseph C. Doctor Nye. 1923. 
423p. Appleton $2. 

A new note is introduced into this typical 
Lincoln story in the person of Doctor Nye, 
who, having completed a prison sentence for 
theft, creates consternation in his native vil- 
lage by returning, hanging out a sign, and 
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resuming practice. The practice is at first 
confined to the Portuguese colony, but grad- 
ually the doctor wins his way, and his story 
makes absorbing reading. 


Locke, W. J. The lengthened shadow. 
1923. 3872p. Dodd $2. 
The hero is a typical Locke creation. The 
plot is complicated, somewhat melodramatic, 
and the story interest well sustained. 


O’Donovan, Gerald. The holy tree. 1923. 
8314p. Boni $2. 

Beautifully written story of an Irish peas- 
ant girl and her struggle between a love that 
comes too late and her ideals of duty and 
fidelity. Very pleasing in its style and char- 
acter drawing, with a touch of Irish fatalism 
in its ending. 


Porter, Gene Stratton. The white flag. 
1923. 483p. Doubleday $2. 
Story of four young people who grow up 
together from childhood. Leans toward melo- 
drama. Appeared in Good Housekeeping. 


Quick, Herbert. The hawkeye. 1923. 
477p. Bobbs $2. . 

Follows Vandemark’s folly but is not a 
sequel. Tells a story of the second genera- 
tion, the first generation born on the prairiss 
and growing up under its influence. The 
rich background of social history makes it a 
book of enduring worth. Published serially 
in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Richmond, Grace S. Rufus. 1923. 260p. 
Doubleday $1.90. 

A doctor, crippled by the war and in- 
capacitated for practice, a little foundling, 
and the woman who brings the two together 
are the characters in this story. Short and 
destined to be popular. Ran serially in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Roberts, Cecil. Scissors. 1923. 368p. 
Stokes $2. 

Story of an English boy whose childhood 
is spent in Constantinople, of his friendships 
and later experiences as a newspaper corres- 
pondent and soldier in the war. Well writ- 
ten. 

See Booklist 19:321 Jul. ’23. 


Rowland, Henry C. Of clear intent. 1923. 
282p. Harper $2. 

An unknown young musical composer and 
a girl who has run away with the gypsies 
meet under romantic circumstances and the 
story follows. Trivial and entertaining. 


Strachey, Ray. Marching on. 1923. 3385p. 
Harcourt $2. 

Story of a backwoods girl who becomes a 

pioneer in the feminist and abolitionist move- 
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ments. The historical material on which it 
is based has been well digested, but the treat- 
ment is rather heavy-himded and the book 
will appeal only to those to whom the sub- 
ject matter is of interest. Among the latter 
will be women’s club members. 


Tuttle, Margaretta. Feet of clay. 1923. 
368p. Little $2. 

Story of a girl who grows up in the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of contact with great 
wealth. Ran serially in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 


Widdemer, Margaret. Graven image. 
1923. 319p. Harcourt $2. 
More thoughtful than the author’s earlier 
novels. On the theme of family pride and 
what it does to two sisters. Will be popular. 


Willsie, Honore. The exile of the Lariat. 
1923. 3857p. Stokes $2. 
A geologist who goes into politics and is 
elected governor is the hero of this western 
story. Will be popular. 


Wright, Harold Bell. The mine with the 

iron door. 1923. 338p. Appleton $2. 

A story of action with interest well sus- 

tained. By an unknown writer would be ac- 

cepted as one more westerrm story of the 
usual type. 


Short Stories 


Allinson, Anne C. E. Children of the way. 
1923. 193p. Harcourt $1.75. 

Nine short stories of early Roman life, the 
central theme of which is the spreading of 
the Christian spirit in a pagan world. The 
author is a classical scholar and her work is 
authentic in all its details. Will interest 
thoughtful readers and could be used with 
older pupils in Sunday schools. 


Captures. 1923. 305p. 


Galsworthy, John. 
Scribner $2. 
Short sketches that will please the Gals- 


Not needed in small libraries. 


The vagaries of Tod 
1923. 300p. Scribner 


worthy lover. 


Harker, L. Allen. 
and Peter. 
$1.75. 

Sketches of children the author has known 

in the past twenty-five years. There are 19 

short stories, written with the sympathy and 

understanding of child life for which she is 
distinguished. 


Street, Julian. Cross sections. 1923. 
314p. Doubleday $2. 
Nine entertaining short stories, the first a 
satire on the typical sex novel. Reprinted 
from magazines, 
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New Edition 


Cervantes, Saavedra, Miguel de. Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, tr. by John 
Ormsby. 1923. 560p. illus. Crowell 
$3.50. 

Includes in one volume the original two 
volume edition, with a life of the author. 
Make up is good and the pictures entertain- 
ing. Footnotes and bibliography. 


Children’s Books 


Fifty new poems for children. 1922. 63p. 
Brentano’s $1. 821.08 
Poems of childhood selected from modern 
English writers. Charming but of limited 
use. 
See Booklist 19:323 Jul. ’23. 


Lisle, Clifton. Sandy Flash. 1922. 28ip. 
illus. Harcourt $1.75. 

A story of early Pennsylvania with indi- 
cations of historical accuracy. The style is 
somewhat heavy, but there is plenty of ex- 
citement without sensationalism. 


Sandburg, Carl. Rootabaga pigeons. 1923. 
218p. illus. Harcourt $2. 

Admirers of the Rootabaga stories, and 
perhaps some readers who did not appreciate 
the first collection of stories, will enjoy the 
rhythm, nonsense, and philosophy to be found 
in this volume. <A special word should be 
said for the pictures by Maud and Miska 
Petersham, 


Shaw, Flora L. Castile Blair. 
illus. Little $2. 

Attractive modern edition of this old fa- 
vorite. The reflection in it of the Irish revo- 
lutionary spirit makes this revival signifi- 
cant, 
Sienkiewicz, 

wilderness. 
Little $2.50. 

Reprint, with large type and colored illus- 
trations, which will popularize this exciting 
story. Packed full of thrills, yet the inci- 
dents sound like truth rather than sensational 
fiction. 

Susanna’s auction, from the French, illus. 
by B. de Monvel, 1923. 72p. Mac- 
millan $1. 

Charming little book for a child. Story of 
the auction of Susanna’s dolls which was a 
near-tragedy. Enjoyed by the children of 
the past generation and reprinted for the 
children of this. 

Thompson, Mary Wolfe. Farmtown tales. 
1923. 127p. illus. Dutton $1.50. 

Delightful and humorous stories of the fa- 
miliar domestic animals. 


1923. 341p. 


In desert and 
405p. illus. 


Henryk. 
1923. 





